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HAMMERSTEIN BUYS 


PHILADELPHIA SITE 


Quaker City’s Opera House to 
Be Opened in November 
Next Year. 





Impresario T akes First Step in Project to Estab- 
lish Chain in Connection with the Ma nhat- 
tan---Each to Have Its Own Company and 
Director with Stars from ‘‘Mother ’’ House. 


After prolonged negotiations Oscar Ham- 
merstein has announced the purchase of a 
site for a new home for opera in Phila- 
delphia, thus completing the first step of 
his elaborate project to establish a chain 
of opera houses in the leading American 
cities outside of New York, to be con- 
nected with the Manhattan Opera House. 
The other cities to be included in the 
scheme will be Chicago, Boston, Washing- 
ton, St. Louis and Cincinnati; later on, 
more will be taken in. Though each is to 
have its own company and music director, 
the affairs of all will be directed from the 
Manhattan as the “mother” house of the 
enterprise. 

The site for the opera house in Phila- 
delphia was purchased from the Harrah 
estate, and is situated at North Broad and 
Poplar streets, in the heart of the residen- 


tial section of the Quaker City. It fronts 
240 feet on Broad street and extends 160 
feet on Poplar street. The architects are 
busy on the plans for the building, and 
ground is to be breken early next month. 
The structure is to be completed by the 
first of November, 1908. 

Mr. Hammerstein would not say definite- 
ly what the Philadelphia property cost him, 
but he admitted that the new opera house 
when complete would represent an outlay 
of $1,500,000. His entire “chain” enter- 
prise when accomplished will cost, it is 
estimated, between $15,000,000 and $20,- 
000,000. Speaking of his projected Phila- 
delphia house, he said: 

“I will call it the Philadelphia Opera 
House. I want the edifice and its influ- 
ences to be a pride to the citizens of Phil- 
adelphia. There will be a seating capacity 
of 5,000 and a grand tier of forty ‘boxes, 
each connected with a separate drawing- 
room. The whole interior will be so ar- 
ranged that there will be a promenade 
nearly 400 feet long. 

“No one is financially 
matter with me. A _ well-known Philadel- 
phia capitalist wanted to come in, and 
said that he would provide any amount of 
money required. I told him that I had 
never in my life had any partner, or joint 
stock company, or assistants, or backers, 
or directors, you know, or president, in 
connection with my enterprises. I would 
be only too delighted for any moral assist- 
ance, such as any opera manager ,ex- 
pects, in the form of subscriptions to 
boxes or seats for a season, even far in ad- 
vance; but at the same time I must decline 
any assistance looking toward a financial 
interest, because you cannot give grand 
opera if you are at all hampered in the 
management. 

“Philadelphia is to have its own opera 
company under my direction. The en- 

(Continued on page 4.) 
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ROSA LINDE 
Well-Known American Contralto, Who Will Make An Extended Tour of the Principal 


Cities of the Country This Season. 


(See page 4) 





SEVENTY CONCERTS 
FOR PADEREWSKI 


Great Pianist Arrives in This Country 
in October and Remains 
Until May. 


Boston, Sept. 9.—Over seventy concerts 
have been booked for Paderewski by his 
manager, C. A. Ellis, of this city. The 
great pianist will arrive in this country 
toward the end of October and will remain 
until May. His present plan is to play not 
oftener than three times a week,. and his 
tour has been arranged with this in view, 
but the demand for him from all parts 
of the country has been so far from satis- 
fied that he may be induced after his ar- 
rival to play some additional times. 

This will be his fourth American tour 
that Mr. Ellis has directed, and successful 


as were the others, it is expected that this 
will surpass all of them. 











MacLennan Makes Debut in Berlin. 


Bertin, Sept. 8—Francis MacLennan, 
the American tenor, who has been 
gaged for the Royal Opera here for five 
years, his début there on 
He sang Turiddu in Mascagni’s “Caval- 


leria Rusticana” with unusual 
The audience was enthusiastic and Mr. 
MacLennan received many recalls. The 
critics praise his voice and dramatic ability. 


en- 
made Thursday. 


success. 


AMERICAN BASSO TO 
SING AT BAYREUTH 


Allan Hinckley is Selected by Frau 
Wagner for Festival Perform- 
ances Next Year. 





Allan Hinckley, the American basso, has 
been selected by Cosima Wagner to sing 
the Gurnemanz in “Parsifal,” 
Hagen in “G6tterdammerung,” Pogner in 
“Die Meistersinger,” and Kénig Marke in 
” at the Bayreuth Fes 


roles of 
” 


“Tristan und Isolde, 
tival next Summer. 

Mr. Hinckley, one time a 
member of Henry W. Savage’s English 
Opera Company, and who was announced 
Summer as one of Mr. Con- 
ried’s singers for the coming season, can 
not. come to the Metropolitan until next 
year, as his engagement at the Hamburg 
Stadttheater has another year to run. Next 
Spring he will again sing in German 
opera at Covent Garden. 


——————————— 


Prof. Sanford Leaving Paris, 


Conn., Sept. 10—A cable 
message received here announces that 
Prof. Samuel S. Sanford, of the Yale 
School of Music, is preparing to sail from 
Paris, arriving here next week. He was 
taken ill there and summoned his family 
physician, who will return with him. A 


who was at 


early in the 


New Haven, 


recent letter from the doctor said that Prof. 
Sanford was much improved. 
in New York City this Winter. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class. 
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saci WANTS 
’ WALTER DAMROSCH 


New Oratorio Society Hopes 


to Obtain Services of New 
York Leader. 


Singers at the Capital Hope to Form Chorus 
of 200 with Orchestra of 50 and Assert That 
Damrosch’s Coming Would Stimulate Mu- 
sic Public’s Interest. 


Wasuinecrton, D. C., Sept. 11.—There is 
thought to be a strong probability here that 
Washington is to have Walter Damrosch 
for whom Chicago and other large cities 
have ,been contending, as conductor of a 
local oratorio society, for a portion at least 
of the coming Winter. 

This society, it is hoped, will _be-Organ- 
ized in a few days, andUit“is confidently 
expected that Mr. irosch will direct at 
least two impogéedfnt choral works with a 
chorus of t hundred voices and an or- 
chestra ofMifty players. 

Mr. Mamrosch’s warm personal interest 
in AWashington has long been recognized, 
for it was here that he was wedded to 
the daughter of James G. Blaine, the lady 
who has been so charmingly referred to in 
Tschaikowsky’s personal diary of his visit 
to this country. Then, too, Mr. Damrosch 
was the conductor of the Washington 
Choral Society during the season 1892-3. 

Should Mr. Damrosch again identify 
himself with the musical life of Wash- 


ington, the inhabitants will, perhaps, be 
shaken and violently awakened to the fact 
that there are many new modern works, 
choral and orchestral, which they have 
never heard. 

The mere announcement of the possibility 
of Mr. Damrosch’s coming has awakened 
new life and interest among the members 
of the oratorio societies and it is felt that 
the stimulus of the leadership of a man 
of Damrosch’s character could not fail but 
be felt for the good in the farthest corners 
of Washington art life. 



















August Spanuth to Return. 


August Spanuth, the pianist and music 
critic, who left New York over a year ago 
to make his home in Berlin, where he has 
been teaching at the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Conservatory, will return to New 
York early in October to resume his old 
position as music editor of the “Staats- 
Zeitung.” 





Fremstad Buys a Chalet. 


Paris, Sept. 9.—Olive Fremstad, 
Metropolitan Opera House, who with her 
husband, E. T. Sutphen, has been attend- 
ing the Munich Festival and visiting other 
continental centres, has bought a Chalet 
near Zurich, Switzerland, where she will 
spend the Summer months hereafter. 


of the 





Frank King Clark to Sail. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank King Clark will sail 
for Paris on the Kronprinzessin Cecelie on 
Tuesday, September 17. Mr. Clark will re- 
sume his lessons in his widely celebrated 
studio in the French capital early in Octo- 
ber. 





L . MUDGETT, 


SEASON NEARING ITS 
END AT OCEAN GROVE 


Ellen Beach Yaw Draws Large 
Audience---Presentation 
to Director. 


Ocean Grove, N' J., Sept. 9.—That the 
season of 1907 is rapidly drawing to a close 
is evidenced by the small attendance at the 
concerts; while the moving pictures and 
the orchestra continue to draw thousands 
for their popular concerts, such attractions 
as Ellen Beach Yaw and the last great 
miscellaneous concert had only 5,000 and 
3,000 people, respectively. This has been 


‘an extraordinarily successful season and 


has surpassed all other seasons in the emi- 
nence of artists, the number of concerts 
given and the excellence of chorus and or- 


chestra. 

Seldom has any artist awakened such en- 
thusiasm as did Mme. Yaw, the audience 
recalling her time after time and demand- 
ing many encores. Her numbers, except- 
ing one group of light songs were sung 
with orchestra accompaniment. She 
seemed well pleased with the work of the 
orchestra, though it had had but one re- 
hearsal of the music. Of the other ar- 
tists, Hans Kronold again made a great 
success and Mr. Phasey did excellent work 
in his baritone solo. In place of Claude 
Cunningham, who was prevented from 
coming, Mr. Morgan persuaded Donald 
Chalmers and Dr. Frederick Freemantel 
(who had just landed after a trip to Eu- 
rope), to sing solos. The orchestra and 
chorus were in good form though owing 
to the lateness of the season the chorus 
was rather small. 

The final concert of the season was one 
in which the orchestra gave the major por- 
tion of the program assisted by several 
soloists. This organization has been de- 
servedly popular throughout the season 
and has done excellent work. While it has 
been made up to a great extent of ama- 
teurs, yet the work has approximated that 
of a good professional orchestra. This is 
undoubtedly owing to the daily rehearsals 
and the daily playing. During the concert 
the orchestra was publicly thanked in the 
name of the Ocean Grove Association for 
its good work during the season. The 
chorus also came in for a goodly share of 
the applause, performing its numbers with 
good effect. 

Of the soloists, three were from the or- 
chestra. Jessie Jay, violinist, played the 
Ballade and Polonaise of Vieuxtemps in a 
brilliant style. A hearty reception was also 
given the Messrs. Wilson and Knighton, 
who proved by their cornet duet that they 
were competent to play with any of the 
cornet soloists who have been here this 
year. George H. Rieff, tenor, sang twice 
and was well received. Signor G. Aldo 
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Randegger, pianist, appeared after a year’s 
absence and played better than ever. He 
settles in New York for the coming year. 
The best number of the concert was the 
“Inflammatus” from the “Stabat Mater” of 
Rossini, sung by Grace Underwood, as- 
sisted by the chorus and orchestra. Mrs. 
Underwood possesses a soprano voice of 
pleasing quality and sings with the style 
and assurance of an artist. 

Tali Esen Morgan, Musical Director of 
Ocean Grove, has received gifts from almost 
every organization in Ocean Grove and As- 
bury Park this Summer, and last evening 
he was again the recipient of a handsome 
present. The orchestra and chorus, through 
Dr. Ballard, vice president of the associa- 
tion, gave him a solid gold Masonic charm. 
Mr. Morgan responded in his usually happy 


vein, a 





CLARA CLEMENS’S TOUR. 





Many Bookings Already Made for Ris- 
ing Young Contralto and Miss Nichols. 


The favor with which Clara Clemens 
met on her first year’s concert tour last 
season with Marie Nichols is evidenced 
by the requests for her services again this 
season, which she is to devote to concert 
and recital work under Loudon Charlton’s 
direction. 

Miss Clemens has talents which are 
bound to bring her into public prominence 
aside from the fact that she is the daugh- 
ter of Mark Twain. Her studies both at 
home and abroad under eminent masters 
extended over a number of years and no 
attempt was made to appear in public un- 
til she was thoroughly qualified in every 
particular. Her appearances in Italy won 
hearty commendation, while her American 
début last season was a forerunner of a 
long series of successes. 

Miss Nichols, with whom the contralto 
is to appear in joint recital, has in a very 
few years attained an enviable position 
among .the women violinists of the day. 
Her technique and temperamental equip- 
ment are both of an unusually high order. 
Charles Edmund Wark will again act as 
pianist. 


Popular Soprano Returns. 
Genevieve Clark Wilson, the well-known 
soprano, is returning this week to her 
apartment at 191 Claremont Ave., New 
York City, where she will receive pupils 
after October 1. 





Croxton to Sing at Worcester. 


Frank Croxton, the eminent basso, has 
been engaged to sing at the Worcester Fes- 
tival in Converse’s “Job,” and excerpts from 
“Die Meistersinger,” on October 2 and 4. 





Giocondo Fino, composer of the oratorio 
“Battista,” which was given for the first 
time in July, has written a biblical cantata 
on the story of Ruth and Naomi, which will 
be produced in Florence this Autumn. He 
is now working on an opera, “Deborah.” 
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BUFFALO RECEIVES 
VERDI MONUMENT 


Dedication Opening Feature of 
“Old Home Week’ Celebra- 
tion—Gift of Italians, 








VERDE MONUMENT IN BUFFALO. 


Presented to the City by Its Italian Resi- 
dents and Dedicated Last Week 


BurraLo, Sept. 9.—One of the very in 
teresting events of “Old Home Week” in 
Buffalo was the presentation on Monday, to 
the city, of a bronze bust of Verdi. It is 
a gift of the Italian colony of Buffalo and 
was made by the Sicilian sculptor, Ugo. 

It stands on a granite pedestal in the 
center of a little triangle of shrubbery on 


Niagara and Morgan streets. In the near 
future the surroundings of this fine memor- 
ial will be improved by razing the small 


buildings. 
Dr G. Tartaro, chairman of the commit- 


5 W. 38th St. 
New York 
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September 14, 1907. 
tee in charge, and to whose initiative and 
untiring efforts much credit is due, made 
the formal address in which he said partly: 

“We live among you as a part of the 
community, contributing with our toil our 
own share to the general economy, welfare 
and prosperity of the commonwealth. We 
are educating our children to the respect 
of law and love of family. With our thrift 
we try to improve evermore our financial 
conditions, and because we suffered once 
hunger and want, the more do we appreci- 
ate the better conditions in which we are 
living here. To show you our feelings we 
come here to present you with a token of 
gratitude in the shape of an artistic memor- 
ial, in this way contributing our share to 
beautify our beloved home city, and for 
this purpose we did not choose to present 
you with the likeness of a ruler who could 
have been in any way responsible for the 
bitter tears of mothers, wives or children. 
No; we chose a man who cultivated the 
most gentle and heart-touching of arts; we 
chose the musician whose sweet and sym- 
pathetic tones have appealed to you as well 
as to us for half a century, whose very soul 
has spread over the world with the univer- 
sal language of music.” M. B. 





HOME CITY TO HEAR CLARK 





Distinguished American Baritone to 
Open Tour in Van Wert, Ohio. 


Charles W. Clark, the eminent baritone, 
who is due to arrive in New York on Sep- 
tember 13, will go direct to his former 
home in Van Wert, Ohio, where he is to 
make his first appearance. An extended 
tour is being booked for the singer by 
Loudon Charlton, and there is every in- 
dication of this season being highly suc- 
cessful. 

When last in America, Mr. Clark sang 
with the Chicago Orchestra, the Apollo 
Club of Chicago, the New York Oratorio 
Society, the St. Louis Liederkranz, the 
Milwaukee Arion Society and with many 
other organizations of like prominence, 
while his recital work won him special fa- 
vor, as it has abroad. Demands for his 
services have poured in from all parts of 
the country and his time during the few 
months he is to remain here will be well 
filled. 





Virginia Listemann in St. Paul. 


Boston, Serr. 9.—A telegram received 
here on Saturday from St. Paul, Minn., 
brought news of the brilliant success 
scored at the festival there by Virginia 
Listemann, the soprano. Miss Listemann 
will reach Boston at an early date and 
will be heard here and in other Eastern 
cities frequently during the coming season. 





Emma Calve, who is to make a 
concert tour of the United States this Win- 
ter, has left Europe and will arrive in New 
York on September 17. She will sing at 


the Maine Festival in the first week of Oc 
tober and then proceed to the Pacific Coast 


and Mexico. 
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SHERWOOD 


MUSIC SCHOOL 
713 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 


Address MR. SHERWOCD for 


Concert and Lecture-Recital Dates 
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Management A.B. PATTOU 
"Phone 5739 Gramercy. 


26 East 23d Street, New York 


“I can highly recommend Miss 
Govers as a capable and conscien- 
tious exponent of my method," 
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NEW PLAYERS FOR 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


Vacant Desks to Be Filled by 
a Half Dozen Eminent 
Instrumentalists. 


Boston, Sept. 9—An unusual number of 
new faces will be seen in the Boston Sym- 
The year’s 





phony Orchestra next season. 
leave of absence given to the concert-mas- 
ter, Professor Willy Hess, and the resigna- 
tion of Timothée Adamowski will bring 
two new men to the first desk of the vio- 
lins. 

In Prof. Hess’s place will be Karl Wendl- 
ing, concert-master of the Court Theatre 
of Stuttgart and of the Bayreuth Festival 
Theatre. In Mr. Adamowski’s place will be 
Julius Thornberg, of Copenhagen. The va- 
cancy in the first violins caused by the 
death of Arnold Moldauer will be filled by 
Mr. Theodorowicz, who left the orchestra 
several seasons ago to be second violin of 
the Kneisel Quartet. 

A new viola will share the first desk of 
that section of the orchestra with Emile 
Férir, in place of Max Zach, who has been 
appointed conductor of the St. Louis Choral 
Symphony Society. There will be a new 
bass clarinet in place of Otto Frietsche, 
who died last Spring, a new bassoon, two 
new horns, thus givirg the orchestra a full 
complement of eight, and a new tuba. 
There will be some other minor changes in 
the string choir. 


ANOTHER“BUTTERFLY” 
REACHES NEW YORK 








Fetea Strakosch Arranged Concert on 
Ocean Liner in Aid of Cripple 
in Steerage. 

Febea Strakosch, member of one of the 
most celebrated Eu 
rope, a near relative ot Adelina Patti and 
Maurice Strakosch, arrived on 


musical families in 


a niece of 


Sunday from Havre on the French liner 
La Savoie and the next day began rehear- 
sals in the title role of “Madam Butter- 


tly,” which she is to sing in Henry W. Sav- 


age’s English production of the Puccini 
opera. 
[he song-bird endeared herself to the 


ship passengers through an odd _ incident. 
Some one discovered a poor Swedish fam- 
ily in the steerage, one being a little crip 
pled girl born in Stockholm, That city is 
the birthplace of Mme. Strakosch and out 
of sympathy for the little unfortunate she 
promoted a concert of her own, realizing 
over $300, which was presented to the child. 

Mr. Savage’s latest acquisition has an 
extensive répertoire, and has the record of 
singing in six languages. She has appeared 
in Paris, Berlin, Milan, London, Madrid 
and Lisbon. Some of her most notable in- 
terpretations have been in Wagnerian roles, 
Elsa in “Lohengrin” being one of her fav 
orite parts. 

Mme. Strakosch speaks English fluently, 
although with a decided foreign accent. 
As to her nationality, to use one of her 
own expressions, she is a case of “mixed 
pickles.” “I was born in Sweden,” she 
said, “of parents one of whom was Eng- 
lish, the other Austrian, and I was 
brought up in Paris. I have sung in 
nearly every country and every language 
but my own.” 

She will make her New York début at 
the Garden Theatre early in October. 





Rose Stangé, the popular New York vocal 
teacher, will re-open her studio at 277 Fifth 
Ave.. on Sentember 16. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 








GYMNASTICS DEVELOP SENSE OF RHY1HM 





HE demonstrations 
recently held at the 
Paris Conservato.re 
of Jacques Dalcroze’s 

yw method of teach- 

ing rhythm with 
the aid of gymnastics, so 
ettectually proved the ex 
cellence of the principles 
of the system that regu- 
lar courses will be insti 
tuted this season in the 

French capital. 
The rhythmical 

Nastics constitute only 

the first part of the 

Jacques-Dalecroze meth 

od, which comprises, 

first, the rhythmical gym- 
nastics; secon., study of 
the musical staff; third, 
and tonalities, 

and nuances; 

tourth, intervals 
ifth, improvisation and 
the piano. Accord- 
ing to M. Dalcroze, the study of endur 
ance should precede the study of sounds. 
lhus, taking the difficulties one by one, 





gym- 


scales 
phrasing 


chi yrds 


and 
accompanying at 


MUSICIANS WED SECRETLY. 





Carried Out ‘‘Traiition’’ of the St. 


Louis Orchestra Club. 


St. Lauis, Sept. 9.—Tired of their secret 


and of living apart during their honey 
moon, Mr. and Mrs. William A. Wallis, 
both members of the St. Louis Orchestra 


Club, have told their parents and friends 
that they have been married a month. 

Mrs. Wallis was until August 10 Ade 
laide G. Libby, of 5041 Fairmount avenue. 
Wallis lived nearby. Both are enthusiastic 
violinists and it was through this mutual 
passion that they became engaged. 

Their familes were planning a wedding 
in the Fall, but the lovers, tiring of the 
long wait, went to Hillsboro, Mo., fifty 
three miles from St. Louis, and were mar 
ried by a Justice of the Peace. 

“Weare not the first couple led into 
matrimony through membership in the Or- 
chestra Club,” smiled Mrs. Wallis. “There 
have been so many since the original club 
was organized fourteen years ago that it 
has become a club tradition.” 





The Berlin newspapers speak of a new 
baritone who is to sing Wotan at Bay- 
reuth. His name is Reisinger and he was 
a schoolmaster at Ratisbon. He has never 
appeared on the stage yet and is said to 
have a remarkable voice. 














Charles W. Clark 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
September, 1907, to February. 1908 


TOUR NOW BOOKING 
THE MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


Loudon Charlton, Mgr., Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK CITY 























OF SPECIAL GYMNASTICS 


he obtains excellent results. The plan in- 
cludes the practice in different degrees of 
endurance in different time, special exer- 
for respiration, poise, independence 
of different organs, development of spon 
taneous will power, and so forth. After 
these special rhythmical studies, comes the 
study of solfeggio. 

A few examples of exercises used in this 
practical method are given in a compre- 
hensive article on the subject in “Musica.” 
The exercises for securing independence of 
the limbs consist of: (a) feet marching 
to the time of three beats and hands mark- 
ing time to the double beat, clapping to 
indicate the accentuation; (b) marking 
triple time with the right hand and binary 
time with the left, and vice versa, but in 
the same rhythm, which corresponds to a 
triolet being played by the right hand, 
while the left hand plays two notes and 
vice versa—an exercise which young pu 
pils invariably find very difficult and which 
is generally the despair of the teachers. 
Students of rhythmical gymnastics soon be 
come able to do this with perfect ease. 

As an exercise for the development of 
spontaneous will power, the right hand 
marks a measure in three-time, while the 


cises 


—__—__—___—_. —— — 


MME. SEMBRICH’S PIANIST. 


Avis Bliven Charbonnel Engaged for 
Noted Soprano’s Forthcoming Tour. 


Mme. Marcella 


For the Fall tour which 
Sembrich is to make under the direction 
of Loudon Charlton, Mme. Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel has been engaged to act in 
the capacity of solo pianist and accompan- 
ist. 

Mme. Charbonnel is considered one of 
the most brilliant of the younger American 
panists. She was born in Providence, 
where her early instruction was received, 
and in 1896 went to Vienna, where she 
studied under Leschetizky. Since her re 
turn she has appeared with Leonora Jack- 
son, Francis Rogers, De Gorgoza, Kelley 
Cole and the Kneisel Quartette and her 
rare talents have won her a large follow- 
ing. 

Mme. Sembrich’s tour will extend over 
three weeks and will take in the principal 
cities of the South and the Middle West. 
The prima donna will sail for America 
within the next fortnight. 





A portrait in relief of: Franz Schubert, 
with a commemorative tablet, has been 
placed on the fagade of a house in Graz 
where the composer made a sojourn of sev- 
eral weeks during the Autumn of 1827. 


left hand beats one in four-time. At the 
command “hop,’ they reverse. As an exer- 
cise to secure independence of the volun- 


tary organs, the feet mark four-time, the 
hands being clapped together to mark 
synceopation. At the command “hop,” the 


hands mark time and the feet the syncopa 
tion. 

The originator of this method has thus 
expressed himself concerning it: 

“The gift of rhythm not depend 
only upon reasoning, it is essentially physi- 
cal. As Delsarte has said, ‘A physical 
function corresponds to every mental func 
tion; for every great function of the body 
there is a corresponding mental act.’ Mu- 
sical rhythm is a reflection of the bodily 
movements, and we consider it as depend- 
ent upon the equilibrium and general har 
mony of those movements.’ 


does 


Alberto Franchetti, the Italian composer, 
has set out for the East Indies on a journey 


of musical discovery. He _ will study 
the people, their customs and _ their 
theatre, in order to secure new materi- 


al for another opera. His “Germania” is to 
be given in most of the leading Italian 
opera houses this season. 


NEW SINGERS FOR 
CONRIED’S CHORUS 


Twenty-nine Engaged in Europe by the 
Impresario’s Agents Sail for 
New York. 


Paris, Sept. 7—Another party of chorus 
singers engaged for the Metropolitan Opera 


House, sailed yesterday on the Grosser 
Kurfiirst. 

They represent the pick of Western Eu 
ropean male and female chorus voices, se 
lected by Mr. Conried’s agents, Terraucle 
and Capreau, in the course of a long tour 


through France, Belgium, Germany and 
Italy. 

Mr. Terraucle says that, being in a posi 
tion to offcr four times the pay singers of 
this kind are able to earn in their own 
countries, he received plenty of offers and 
obtained twenty-nine voices of a remark 
ably fine quality. 

Signor Nepoti, the Italian chorus master, 


accompanies the party. 


The twentieth annual congress of the 
German Evangelical Church Music Society 
will be held in Stuttgart on October 7, 8 
and o 
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ROSA LINDE 10 MAKE 
AN EXTENDED TOUR 


Distinguished Contralto Will 
Sing in Leading Cities of 
the Country. 


Boston, Sept. 10.—Mme. Rosa Linde, the 
well-known contralto, whose recital here 
last season was one of the events of the 
year, will be heard here again in recital 
early in November. This appearance will 
be one of an extended list of engagements 
for which she is already booked for this 
season, which promises to be the busiest 
year in this popular singer’s career as yet. 
Mme. Linde’s voice is one of great power 
and of unusual range, extending over three 
octaves. In quality it is round, warm and 
mellow, lending itself with uniformly good 
effect to almost any style of song. 

This artist has a fase repertoire at com- 
mand, which she has demonstrated on 
many occasions. Among her most marked 
successes have been her appearances with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the 
Seidl Orchestra, in the Nordica-Linde Con- 
certs and the Boston Festival Concerts, and 
at the Worcester Festival, Pittsburg Festi- 
val and Springfield Festival. 

Despite the fact that her name is Swed- 
ish, Mme. Linde is an American both by 
birth and sentiment. During her coming 
tour of the country she will be under the 
management of W. S. Bigelow, Jr., of this 
city. D. L. L. 





Mark Hambourg, the pianist, gives an in- 
teresting explanation of the three bass notes 
which are a characteristic feature of Rach- 
maninoff’s famous Prelude. They are -in- 
tended, he says, to represent the regular 
wail of the peasants as they pull the barges 
along the Volga in Russia. 





At the recent congress of Hungarian 
musicians at Pecs, Alexander Varga gave 
some performances on a new instrument 
called “cellino”; it has five strings, and is 
intended to take the place of both the violin 
and the violoncello. 
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JULIA ALLEN IN PARIS. 





New York Singer Seems on Road to 
Success in French City. 


Paris, Sept. 10.—Julia Allen, an Ameri- 
can songstress, has come to Paris to sing 
in grand opera. But the goal of her am- 
bition is to star in grand opera in New 
York next year. 

It seems that she will reach it, for she 
has a voice which Italians describe as 
“coloratura soprano,” dramatic power, fire, 
dash, a good stage presence and all com- 
bined with Yankee grit. 

Since leaving the United States Miss 
Allen has had a triumphant career. She 
studied singing under Augusto Rotoli in 
Boston and then went to Italy, where she 


was enthusiastically received by the most 
critical of all audiences—that at La Scala 
in Milan, 

Julia Allen’s native place is Whitney 
Point, N. Y. A few years ago she was 
leading soloist in the choir of the Church 
of the Holy Name, of New York, and in 
that of a Brooklyn synagogue. She sang 
in concerts and in Summer opera. 





Bernard Sinsheimer Returns. 

After a Summer pleasantly spent on the 
shore of Long Lake in the Adirondacks 
Bernard Sinsheimer has returned to New 
York and is preparing for the season with 
the Sinsheimer Quartet in which he plays 
the first violin. ene 

The other members are Christian Kriens, 
second violin, and Jacob and Modert Alt- 
schuler, viola and ’cello respectively. _ 

While away Mr. and Mrs. Sinsheimer, 
assisted by Rudolph Gross, baritone, gave 
several concerts at the Hotel Sagamore on 
Long Lake, which were greatly enjoyed. 





A German composer who is hardly known 
on this side of the ocean is Hans Sommer, 
who recently celebrated his seventieth 
birthday. In his fatherland he is esteemed 
as the composer of at least one successful 
opera, “Rubezahl,” and a number of songs 
and ballads, which were among the favor- 
ites of the late Eugen Gura. 
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PHILADELPHIA SITE 


Quaker City’s Opera House to 
Be Opened in November 
Next Year. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


semble will be recruited from among the 
greatest singers of the world, and strength- 
ened by the stars now engaged for the 
Manhattan Opera House. It will have its 
own orchestra of no less than 80 of the 
best musicians, its own conductor, its own 
chorus and ballet. There is to be no in- 
terchanging of costumes and scenery be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. All 
costumes and scenery will be made in 
Philadelphia by the best artists imported 
from Europe. . 

“My season will open early in Novem- 
ber, 1908, and will last twenty weeks; with 


five performances a week, on Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, Saturday and a, Sat- 
urday matinée. . 

“All of my agents abroad have been 
notified to begin action at once in refer- 
ence to the engagement of artists, the final 
selection to be left to me when I visit 
Europe in the Spring. The first per- 
formance of ‘Aphrodite’ (the sole right of 
production belonging to me) will :take 
place in Philadelphia, with Mary Garden 
in the principal role.” 

Mr. Hammerstein expects to open the 
houses in Chicago, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton and Cincinnati next season. It is not 
at all improbable that the Chicago house 
may be opened this season, as the prop- 
erty is on the point of being purchased. 
When asked regarding the possibility of se- 
curing enough real artists for such a large 
number of houses, he replied emphatically: 

“It is no more impossible than the estab- 
lishment of the Manhattan Opera House. 
I have not been through every country in 
Europe for nothing. I tell you, there are 
artists hidden in the remotest sections of 
Europe singing in road companies or in 
minor parts in great companies whose art 
is hidden like the little violet. You can’t 
find a violet on every hillside; you find it 
only by persevering, by looking here, there, 
everywhere in and about the pasture. 

“So it is with singers, great singers. I 
know the limitations of the human voice. 
I know what is art and what is artificial, 
what is mediocre and what, purely nur- 
tured, will develop a real artist. I think 
I may lay claim to this, since I have given 
the public singers heretofore unknown— 
and. which of them has proved a failure? 
This season I expect to give the public a 
tenor that will prove my contention.” 

Early in the week it was rumored that 
the impresario had also bought the site for 
his Washington house, but it was after- 
wards denied. 





The Cincinnati College of Music opened 
its fall term September 4th; the Oscar Ehr- 
gott Voice School is ready for a busy win- 
ter in splendid new quarters on Broadway; 
the Metroplitan College is in a new loca- 
tion on Auburn Avenue in Mt. Auburn; 
and Clara Baur’s famous school, the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, is enjoying 
the largest enrolment in its history. Doug- 
las Boxall and Frederick Shailer Evans, of 
the Conservatory Piano Department, have 
returned and are already busy; Malton 
Boyce, of the Organ Department, sailed 
from Southampton September 6; Hans 
Richard is expected on La Provence Sep- 
tember 14, and Chevalier Tirindelli, head 
of the Violin Department, who has been 
touring Italy and Austria, will sail from 
Naples on the Canopic. 
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NEW SONGS PUBLISHED. 





George B. Nevin and Others Contribute 
Additions to Music Literature. 

George B. Nevin, whose contributions 
to both sacred and secular song literature 
are known all over the country, has pub- 
lished, through the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, a new duet for soprano and tenor, 
“My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” It is writ- 
ten in the composer’s characteristically ef- 
fective style and promises to become pop- 
ular with church singers. 

Another sacred song, “Faith,” by John 
Proctor Mills, published in Cincinnati, by 
the Geo. Jaberg Company, has just been 
issued, and the composer has, moreover, 
supplied the words for “The Rose’s Lulla- 
by,” a dainty little lyric, both as regards 
the poem and the music, the latter being 
from the pen of Hermann Strachauer. - It 
is issued by the Hatch Music Company, 
Philadelphia. 





Horrified by Rossini Score. 
A story is told of Donizetti, who asked 
Sigismondi, director of the Naples Conser- 
vatory, to look over the score of Rossini’s 


“Otello” with him. Rossini, be it known, 
was to many a sort of Wagner, writing 
music of the future. 

The two men sat down together with 
the aforesaid score on the table before 
them. Presently Sigismondi began to rave 
about its “monstrous orchestration.” Ter- 
rible was his indignation when he found 
that clarinets, bassoons, and trombones 
had been employed in one place to swell 
a crescendo; but when the fortissimo was 
reached he uttered a cry of despair, struck 
the score violently with his fist, upset the 
table, and rushed from the room ex- 
claiming: “A hundred and twenty-three 
trombones! A hundred and twenty-three 


trombones !’ ; 
Donizetti in vain tried to call him back, 


shouting after him, ‘Not 123 trombones, 
but first, second and third trombones.” 
Sigismonde would not listen, however, and 
when last seen was still repeating, “A 
hundred and twenty-three trombones!” 
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MUSIC LIFE AT THE 
CAPITAL REVIVING 


Well-Known Teachers Are 
Now Returning to Wash- 


ington Studios. 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Sept. 11.-—The Na- 
tional Capital is reviving from its passive- 
ness of the Summer, and with the return 
of the many residents who have spent the 
warm months in various parts of this coun- 
try and in Europe are coming the musi- 
cians from their resting places. The city 
is again alive with vocal and instrumental 
teachers, who are preparing for the open- 
ing of their studios next week. 

Marie von Unschuld-Lazard and her hus- 
band, Henri Lazard, will soon return from 
their wedding trip, to receive pupils for the 
fourth season of the University of Music 
and Dramatic Art, which under its compe- 
tent faculty has a prosperous outlook for 
this year. Katie Wilson-Greene is again 
in town to take up her vocal classes. Fitz- 
hugh C. Goldsborough, who has been heard 
in several recitals in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia this Summer, has establshed himself 
for his Fall and Winter violin work. Mary 
Cryder, the vocal instructor, is again at 
her studio on N street, after a sojourn in 
New York and Massachusetts. 

Felix Garziglia, the French pianist, has 
resigned from the Washington College of 
Music, and has found excellent quarters in 
a local studio. His services have been 
sought by several of the seminaries and 
colleges of the city as teacher of the piano, 
but he has been compelled to refuse all but 
two, those of Chevy Chase College and the 
Madison Hall Seminarv, where he_ will be 


at the head of the piano department. He 
will also have a large private class. Felix 
Garziglia’s ability as an instructor was 


early displayed in his study of music, for 
while still at the Paris Conservatory he 
was given a class at the age of fifteen 
years. He has also been sought as organ- 
ist by two of the local churches, one of 
which he may accept if his duties will per- 
mit. 

Among the Washington musicians who 
have spent the Summer abroad for study 
and pleasure and who are returning to re- 


sume their Winter’s work, are Harry 
Wheaton Howard, Sallie T. Mason, Mrs. 
Josef Kaspar and Henry Xander. 

W. H. 





VAN HOOSE IN “FAUST.” 





Tenor Will Sing in Gounod’s Opera in 
Louisville Next Month. 

Loursvitte, Ky., Sept. 9—At Macauley’s 
Theatre, October 30, Gounod’s grand opera 
“Faust” is to be sung in concert by some 
of Louisville’s most prominent singers. 
The event is in charge of S. M. Frankel, 
of the Montenegro-Riehm Music Company. 

The chorus of one hundred voices is 
under the direction of R. Gratz Cox, well 
remembered as the successful conductor 
of the Music Festival chorus. | ae 

Mr. Frankel has selected his principals 
with great care. Ellison Van Hoose has 
been engaged to sing the tenor part. His 
beautiful voice is well known to Louisville 
tnusic lovers. The other principals secured 
are Flora Marguerite Bertelle, soprano; 
Carrie Rothchild Sapinsky, contralto; 
Douglas Webb, for the basso, and Peter 
Schlict, baritone. 


KANSAS CITY’S NEW!ARTISTS 








Emil Liebling and Gwilym Thomas Ad- 
ded to Staff of Conservatory. 


The Kansas City Conservatory of Music 
and Art has announced the engagement of 
two new members of the faculty, Emil 
Liebling, concert pianist and composer, and 
Gwilym Thomas, director and 
teacher of singing. 

Mr. Liebling is well known in the large 
cities of the East. He has been before 
the public thirty years and has established 
himself as one of America’s foremost 
pianists. 

Mr. Thomas is the director of the Den- 
ver Choral Society. He has achieved suc- 
‘ess as a director of church choirs, canta- 
tas and operas. 

“Don’t you think she has a plaintive 
voice ?” 

“Yes, indeed. I always want to cry when 
I hear her. Her voice affects me just as 
taw onions do.”—Cleveland “Plain Dealer.” 
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SINGING AT CONSERVATOIRE IMPROVED ( ARNEGIE’S NAME a 


Voice Department of French National Institution Rapidly Near- 
ing Standard of Other Branches. 








Scene from Third Act of Verdi’s “Falstaff as Played by Opera Comique Class of 


Paris Conservatoire at the Last Concours. 


Paris, Sept. 3.—Since the last concours 
at the Conservatoire it has been generally 
conceded that considerable advance has 
been made in the standard of instruction 
given at the national music institution, es- 
pecially in the vocal department. 

Referring to this satisfactory state of 
affairs, Alfred Brusseau said _ recently: 
“If we take a glance at the general show- 
ing made we cannot but rejoice at the 
progress made for some time past at the 
Conservatoire. This is most perceptible 
in the department of singing, which was 
formerly in a lamentably deteriorated con- 
dition and has gradually been raised to 


a higher level. The long distance that 
used to separate it from the other depart- 
ments has been sensibly diminished, which 
does not in the least mean that the latter 
have receded from their old-time standard 
of excellence. Quite the contrary; in ev- 
ery department the instruction given is on 
a higher basis, the love of music is more 
ardent and keen.” 

The opéra comique school gave scenes 
from Verdi’s “Falstaff,” Massenet’s “Wer- 
ther,” Delibes’s “Le Roi l’a dit” and other 
works of that genre at the last concours, 
many of the students displaying rare ac- 
complishments. The result was that the 
most promising have been engaged for the 
National Opéra. 








WEINGARTNER ON VIENNA. 


New Director of Court Opera Used to 


Think Little Was Done There. 

In view of Felix Weingartner’s appoint- 
ment as successor to Gustav Mamler at the 
Vienna Court Opera, it is of timely inter- 
est to recall a criticism of that opera as 
managed by Mahler the noted conductor of 
Berlin and Munich indulged in when in 
Vienna in 1903. 

“Notwithstanding the great activity of 
Mahler,” he remarked, “very little is done 
in Vienna. What German premiéres have 
you had here? ‘Die Feuersnot,’ by Richard 
Strauss—that surely is not enough for an 
Imperial institution. Everything is so 
dreadfully slow in Vienna, but the public 
seems to be to blame. It has always 
seemed to me as if Vienna was somewhat 
exclusive, as if it cared too little for what 
was done elsewhere. Whereas I annually 
visit Paris, I come to Vienna but seldom. 
The city seems to be out of the way. It 
is strange.” 

Perhaps if the one “German premiére” 
had been of one of Weingartner’s operas, 


he would not have found Vienna so ex- 
clusive, observes Henry T. Finck, in the 
New York “Evening Post.” As the head 
of the Imperial Opera, he will be able to 
rehearse his own scores. As for the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, it is likely that in them, 
too, he will follow a new policy. When 
he was in New York he made no secret 
of the fact that he is very much averse to 
having soloists at orchestral concerts. In 
a recent number of the “K6nigsberger 
Blatter fiir Literatur und Kunst” he de- 
votes an article to this topic. Encores, to 
begin with, he would have strictly forbid- 
den. As for the soloists themselves, the 
public, so his opponents assume, wants 
them. But the public, Weingartner retorts 
loftily, can be educated. Besides, he adds, 
it isn’t so much the general public that 
wants them as a certain number of influ- 
ential ladies who want to hear their spe- 
cial favorites among the soloists. These, 
he admits, have to be conciliated, for they 
are influential, and, if thwarted, they will 
withdraw their patronage, and with them 
their friends. Possibly there 1s just a tinge 
of professional jealousy in Weingartner’s 
attitude. He is a soloist himself—on the 
orchestra; is not that enough? 


THEME FOR MUSIC 


Pittsburg Composer Inspired by 
the Philanthropist’s 
Initials, 


Pirtrspurc, Sept. 





16.—That the name of 
Andrew Carnegie, carved in the stone of 
many libraries and emblazoned upon art 
galleries and music halls, has been immor- 
talized by being made the basis of an or- 
chestral work, played by one of the lead- 
ing orchestras of the country, is a fact very 
little known, but brought into prominence 
at the recent opening of the Pittsburg Ex- 
position and rededication of the Pittsburg 
music hall. The principal feature of the 
exercises was the orchestral concert by the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, from Chi- 
cago, under the leadership of Frederick 
Stock, and the opening number on this or- 
chestral pregram was the Andrew Carne- 
gie composition, more properly known by 
its title, “Dedication March,” written by 
Adolph Foerster, a Pittsburg composer, and 
based upon the initials of Andrew Carne- 
gie. 

The work opens with a fanfare of trum- 
pets on the notes “A” and “C,” played be- 
hind the scenes. This, says the composer, 
is intended to represent the Andrew Car- 
negie of the past. Later the trumpets are 
heard in front upon the platform, and are 
typical of the great patron of art and lit- 
erature as he exists to-day. A solo trum- 
pet first proclaims the greatness of Andrew 
Carnegie. Next a second trumpet an- 
nounces the theme of “A. C.” in contra- 
puntal imitation, and lastly, the trombones 
in bass, sonorous tones voice the profound 
majesty of that cognomen. 

It is in this singular manner that the 
name of Carnegie is now placed side by 
side with the names of John Sebastian 
Bach, Robert Schumann and Fraulein Meta 
Abegg, a young lady whom Schumann met 
at a ball when he was as yet an impression- 
able student. It was Schumann who con- 
ceived the idea of preserving to the world 
the memory of Meta’s charms through the 
writing of a set of variations, the first 
theme of which is composed of the musi- 
cal letters “A,” “B flat” (called by the 
Germans “B’”), “E,” and two “G’s.” The 
idea of “musical spelling” was not original 
with Schumann, however, for Bach wrote 
a fugue on the letters of his own name. 
This. was entirely possible, as the “H” is 
used in German musical notation to indi- 
cate “B” according to our adaptation, so 
that the German letters “B,” “A,” “C” and 
“H” signify with us “B flat, “A,” “C” and 
“B natural,” 


Buffalo’s Grand Opera Chorus. 


N. Y., Sept. 16—The Buffalo 
feunded last season 
Cortez Wolf- 


BUFFALO, 
Grand Opera Chorus, 
under the direction of De 
fungen, the dramatic tenor, held its first 
meeting last Monday evening. There have 
been about thirty new applications of good 
voices recently, which would indicate that 
the interest in this work is increasing. 

About this number of additional new 
members will be accepted, so that the en- 
tire force of the chorus will number from 
8o to 100 people. 
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GRIEG TAUGHT HIS 
MUSIC TO SHERWOOD 


His Concerto Was Introduced 
Here by Eminent Ameri- 
can Pianist. 


Though several of the daily newspapers 
have stated that the late Edvard Grieg h:m- 
self gave the first performance of his now 
well-known concerto in. Germany twenty- 
eight years ago, William H. Sherwood, the 
distinguished American pianist, had played 
it in Hamburg more than four years be- 
fore the composer played it at a Gewand- 
haus concert. It was first introduced a 
few months previous to that, in 1874, at 
a Euterpe concert in Leipsic. 

In 1874 Mr. Sherwood, after a prolonged 
course of study with Liszt in Weimar, went 
to the old Saxon music centre, and in the 
Fall of that year he attended the memor- 
able Euterpe concert conducted by Grieg, 
when the composer’s cantata, “Vor der 
Klosterpforte” was sung, his wife taking 
the solos, and his concerto was played by 
a pianist named Edmund Neupert. The 
next day Mr. Sherwood called on Grieg, 
who received him most cordially, and every 
day for nearly a month thereafter gave him 
much of his time, coaching him in his 
music, the concerto, the sonatas for piano 
and violin, the shorter piano pieces and 
even the songs. 

A few months later Mr. Sherwood was 
engaged to play the concerto in Hamburg 
with the Hamburg Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, under Director von Bernuth, this be- 
ing the second performance of it in Ger- 
many. Grieg was at that time a new name, 
and the enthusiastic young American pian- 
ist was given a memorable reception. Not 
only did the audience cheer him to the 
echo, but the orchestra, on its part, gave 
him a fanfare, and the managers volun- 
tarily paid him one-third more than had 
been agreed upon, offering him at the same 
time another engagement for the following 
year. Other immediate results were offers 
of engagements with the Gewandhaus Or- 
chestra, the letter being written by Carl 
Reinecke himself, and orchestras in Bre- 














LILLYN SHEILA POWELL 
FAMOUS CELTIC SOPRANO 


Green,”’ in which this clear-voiced maiden sing w 
Albany, N. Y., ‘‘Argus,’’ Nov. 2, 1906. 
Miss Powell brought to her work that which so 
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men, Cassel, Gera, Brunswick and other 
important centres. 

After his return to America Mr. Sher- 
wood introduced the concerto on this side 
of the Atlantic in Steinway Hall, New York, 
on October 20, 1876, when he played it with 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. Shortly 
afterwards he played it with the old Har- 
vard Symphony Orchestra in Boston, un- 
der Carl Zerrahn. 

It was characteristic of Grieg that his 
interest in Mr. Sherwood never dimin- 
ished; it is only a few years since he wrote 
to all the leading impresarios in, Norway 
and Sweden to arrange to have the Amer- 
ican pianist play at the great Exposition in 
Copenhagen. 

In a recent interview Mr. Sherwood thus 
expressed his attitude towards the great 
Scandinavian’s creative genius: “His fresh- 
ness, his Arcadian sweetness and simplicity 
of style, his combination of heart, boldness 
and astounding originality, his poetic sen- 
timent and mastery of weird, mysterious 
effects brought him nearer to the hearts 
of those that love music than any other 
contemporary composer. While the sci- 
ence, breadth and scholarly attainments of 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky and_ Saint-Saéns 
may be on a more sustained scale of mas- 
tery of resources, in certain respects, no 
one among modern composers can be as- 
signed a place ahead of Grieg.” 

There is a probability that Mr. Sher- 
wood will be heard with orchestra in New 
York again this season. Though he has 
returned from time to time for recital work 
it is some years since his large coterie of 
admirers in the metropolis have heard him 
in a sphere of concert work in which he 
has achieved so enviable a record. He has 
played with all the leading orchestras of 
the country. The Saint-Saéns Concerto in 
G minor alone he has performed no fewer 
than seventy times with orchestra. He is 
likely to choose Edward MacDowell’s Con- 


certo in A minor for his next New York 


appearance. 





Maloney—Me daughther Norah do be 
gittin’ to be a riglar Paddyrooski, bedad! 
[ suppose ye often heard her pr-rac- 
tisin’ ?” 

Kerrigan (next door neighbor )—Troth, 
I do. An’ there’s wan little thing I’d like 
‘o hov her thry on her pianny. 

Maloney—Some plaintive Irish chune, 


is it? 
Kerrigan — Naw—an_ axe. — Brooklyn 
“Life.” 


GERMAN SOCIETIES 
IN PARK MUSICAL 


Peer Gynt Suite Given in Honor 
of Grieg Delights 15,000 
People. 


More than fifteen thousand 
gathered in the Mall, in Central Park, New 
York, last Sunday afternoon to hear the 
musical program given by the United Ger- 
iman Singing Societies of New York and 
Fanciulli’s Concert Band. It was the an- 
nual appearance of the united German so- 
cieties in the park, and the chorus numbered 
485, while friends of the singers evidently 
made up about a third of the great crowd. 

It was the eighth concert this Summer 


of the band under Professor F. Fanciulli, 
and ended his regular Sunday engage- 
ments at the park. Since. he 1s working 
on the score of a comic opera, his friends 
thought it unlikely they should hear him 
in the Mall again this year, and there was 
a delegation present who gave him a 
warm greeting. Personal interest in the 
director was centered on his arrangement 
of Sinding’s “Voices of Spring” (‘Friih- 
lingsrauschen”), No. 8 on, the program. 
He had worked all of the night before 
on the arrangement for the thirty-six 
pieces in his band. The director was able 
to rehearse it with only about fifteen of 
his musicians before the concert began, 
at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. Therefore 
when No. 8 was played there were cheers 
as well as handclapping from the throng. 
Afterward a coterie of his friends sur- 
rounded Fanciulli and congratulated him 
on his achievement. 

It was a good natured crowd that gath- 
ered in the park, and, although the con- 
cert did not begin until 4 o’clock, nearly 
all the seats were taken two hours before. 

The program was pronounced rather 
“heavy” for an out-of-door holiday crowd 
by both Signor Fanciulli and Herr Hein, 
but they were delighted with its recep- 
tion by the audience. Signor Fanciulli 
had included the Peer Gynt Suite as No. 
2. on the program in memory of Grieg. 
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Great Novelty 


Miss Lillyn Sheila Powell. the soloist, has a voice of 
great melody and fine flexibility. which she uses to admir 
able advantage.—New York “Morning Telegraph,’’ Nov. £2, 
19.6. 

Miss Lillyn Sheila Powell set every toe tapping when_ her 
magnificent soprano rendered the ‘‘Kerry Dances.’’ Miss 
Powell not only sings—she acts, and she has that necessary 
touch that makes the Irish heart realize its own.—New 
York “Evening World,’’ Monday, Jan. 16, 1905. 

Miss Lillyn Sheila Powell scored a decided hit. She has 
an excellent voice, and the reception that greeted her sing 
ing was genuine.—Brooklyn, N. Y., ‘Daily Eagle,’’ Nov. 
<1, 1905. 

Miss Lillyn Sheila Powell deserved every bit of the cordial 
applause she received, for not once in a season does one 
find a ballad singer who can sing a ballad so that the 
audience can understand what the ballad is about, and 
since the words are the main thing to the ballad, that is 
an affront to the ballad maker. But Miss Powell's beautiful 
enunciation gave full value to the poet’s message whether 
it was in the stirring pathos of “‘The Kerry Dance’’ or 
the lovely lines of ‘‘Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms,’’ or “‘Killarney,”’ or ‘“‘The Wearing of the 
ith the wild Irish ring of the outraged spirit of Erin. 


many who essay the Irish songs never seem to know about. 


She not only sang, but she told the whole story of her song. Her enunciation was —— and her accent 
Y 


was that of the cultured circles of Dublin.—Poughkeep sie, N. 


‘“‘News Press,’’ Jan. 19, 19 


The singing of Lillyn Sheila Powell was not only delightful, but it was far in advance of what wins 
stellar triumphs for Prima Donnas.—Hartford, Conn., ‘Evening Post, Jan. 11, 1905. » 
There was a great demonstration when Miss Lillyn Sheila Powell sang ‘“‘The Kerry Dance,”’ in a voice as 


sweet as it was faultless. No soloist ever won more 
quirer,’”” May 1, 190 


HENRI ERN 


hearty appreciation in the city of Buffalo—Buffalo ‘‘En- 


Delightful Programs 


“Extracts from Press Cormment by Famous Critics” 


HEILA POWELL 


“FOREMOST EXPONENT OF IRISH BALLAD SINGING.”® SCOTCH AND ENGLISH SONGS AND GERMAN LIEDER: 
Tremendous Enthusiasm 





To hear Miss Powell sing is not only enjoyable, but it 
ditional, and a very effective novelty. Not only from a h 
her work would still be interesting when the novel appeal 
Tribune,’’ June 26, 1907. 

Everyone who had the good fortune to attend the viol 
Ern appeared, must have been delighted 
reminds one of his great teacher, the celebrated Joach im. 
ing and purity of style.—‘‘Genevois,’’ Switzerland. 

In order to become a great artist, one must be able to 
sing on the violin and preserve a perfect intonation. Henri 
Ern possesses the two masterly qualities in the highest dé 
gree; his phrasing is broad and expressive, his tone power- 
ful and at the same time of exquisite sweetness.—‘‘Journal 
de Geneve,’’ Switzerland. 

Henri Ern, the eminent Swiss violinist, was heard at the 
Singakademie last evening. Ern is a superb artist, and let 
us hope we will soon have the opportunity of hearing him 
again. His technique is marvelous and his tone full, broad 
and beantiful. Such playing is seldom heard, and Ern re- 


ceived great applause.—‘‘Vossische Zeitung,’’ Berlin. 
All was done with the ease and command of the truly 
great artist. Mr. Ern responded to an encore, which 


showed that. the people were determined to hear him again. 
No such violin playing has been heard here for years. 
Asheville, N. C., “‘Daily Citizen.”’ 

It may be safely said that Mr. Ern’s playing of the Bach 
number is the best violin playing that has been offered the 
summer school. The Fugue was wonderfully and master 
fully given, a difference modal, in the two themes on their 
simultaneous occurrence, being plainly discernible, and mak 
ing the selection a great treat. 





“RENOWNED Swiss VIOLINIST ” 


Head of the VIOLIN and ORCHESTRAL DEPT., CINCINNATI COLLEGE of 
MUSIC, and acknowledged to be one of the WORLD’S GREATEST Virtuosos 


For Term, Dates, Etoc., for Miss Powell and Mr. Ern, Address 


BURTON COLLVER, 





219-223 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 
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to hear an artist of such great renown. His very strong personality 


September 14, 1907. 


The singers received so much applause 


that they were obliged to give an encore 


to their final song, Mendelssohn’s “The 
Hunter’s Farewell to the Woods. 





Mr. Hammann Returns. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 9.—Ellis Clark 
Hammann, the well-known teacher and 


concert pianist, will. re-open his studio next 


Monday to resume instruction and concert 
work. Mr. Hammann has just returned 
from an extensive European trip. 





William J. Gomph, organist of the Dela- 
ware Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, who 
gave a series of popular recitals during Old 
tlome Week at Convention Hall, spent 


the Summer in Paris. Mr. Gomph devoted 


himself especially to piano study under 
Wager Swayne and Harold Bauer. He 
also had the opportunity to study the ten 
organ symphonies of Charles M. Widor 
under the personal supervision of the com- 
poser. 
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The Big Man—Wot’s the use of follerin’ 
‘im, Arthur? Come on back. 

Arthur—Not till I’ve seen ’im chin it.— 
“Sketch.” 


iso7-May, 9708S 


is educative. Her bearing and rendition are tra 
istorical, but from an entertaining point of view, 
of it was past.—Knoxville, Tenn., ‘‘Journal and 
in recital at St. Peter’s Cathedral, in which Henri 


The same power of tone, the same delicate shad- 
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September 14, 1907. 





Joachim’s 


Social Preferences and 


His Kindness to the Lesser Lights 


Like all interesting people, Joseph Joa- 
chim liked interesting people best, and men 
who had made their mark in the world in- 
spired him with respect and curiosity. He 
was courtly without being a courtier. His 
feeling for the Emperor, for royalty. was 
a sentiment—the sentiment that Goethe had 
at Weimar, writes Edith Sichel “one who 
knew him well,” in the London “Nation.” 

Bismarck was one of the persons for in- 


tercourse with whom he had cared most, 
and for the last sixty years he had known 
most people worth knowing both in Ger- 
many and England. In the ’5o0s he had 
played to Goethe’s Bettina, and in his 
drawing-room at Berlin there hung a water 
color sketch of him and a quartet of that 
day, high collared, in swallow-tailed coats, 
playing to a little old lady, Bettina von 
Arnim. 


But the great friendships of his life 
were those for Mendelssohn, the Schu- 
manns, and Brahms. His relations with 


Schumann began when he was very young. 
He had been playing Beethoven’s Concerto, 
and he and Schumann came out together 
from the hot, crowded concert room into 
the starlit’ open, 

“Little Master Joachim,” said Schumann, 
looking skywards, “do you think that star 
knows that you have just played the Beet- 
hoven Concerto and that I am sitting by 
you here?” As he spoke, he laid his hgnd 
tenderly upon the boy’s knee. 

The incident was always alive to Joa- 
chim as if it had been yesterday. Fifty 
years afterward he loved to tell the story, 
in his vivid way, acting the gesture; recall- 
ing the tones which the years had not 
dulled for him. Joachim’s friendship for 
Brahms was one of those rare comings to- 
gether which influence the history of art, 
like the friendship of Goethe and Schiller. 

The difterence between Joachim and 
other artists was that intellectual equals 
such as these did not spoil him for the less 
effectual myrmidons. But with all his 
kindness it would be misleading to write 
of him as if he were a saintly bishop, in- 
stead of the most human of human beings. 
He did not affect tame company; he loved 
good looks, he loved quick wits and bril- 


liance. He was himself witty. His humor 
had a sly malice, an innocent finesse, and 
he did not object on occasion to point it 
at particular persons. 

Some one had been criticising Mr. Z., 
a fussy man of his acquaintance. “But he 
is such a kind friend,” he rejoined—then, 
as if by an afterthought—“and he always 
lets me know it.” Another time, at a con- 
cert of Bach’s music, he was sitting next a 
lady of high rank; they were looking over 
the score together. “She pointed out the 
beauties that were there—and some beau- 


ties that were not there,” he remarked 
afterward. 
But his vision of their weaknesses did 


not at all interfere with his liking either 
for Mr. Z. or the lady. His satire was 
never discourteous. He was asked if a 
woman of note—a reputed lar—was un 
truthful as was supposed. “Let us call it 
romantic,’ he answered; “she was a very 
attractive person.” 

Those who have had the memorable 
good fortune to watch him among his 
pupils at his Hochschule, to see him con 
duct his orchestra, a king whose kingdom 
was youth; those who have witnessed his 
patience with all who did their best, his 





, wrath with what was lazy or slovenly, un- 


derstand how he spent himself for them. 

Of his sovereign kindness to young mu- 
sicians there are many stories to tell. He 
loved young life, he exacted nothing from it. 

“Am I boring you, children?” he asked 
some girls a little time ago, while he was 
playing Mozart. 

Not only among his scholars was Joa 
chim a king. There is a picture of him 
fresh before my eyes, when once, after a 
festival at Bonn, he was returning from a 
“Festfahrt” on the Rhine. As he stepped 
off the boat a crowd received him, and he 
passed up to the town between two files 
of cheering people; undergraduates, trades- 
men, Herr Doktors, English pilgrims, 
friends of all sorts. He had not expected 
an ovation; he was moved almost to tears 
as he walked between the ranks with royal 
simplicity, and 


Blessings and prayers, a nobler retinue 

Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror 
knows, 

Followed this wondrous potentate. 





ISADORA DUNCAN TO 
SETTLE IN MUNICH 
Prince Regent of Bavaria Wants Amer- 
ican to be Principal of Proposed 
Ballet School. 

BerLIN, Sept. 9.—In the Bavarian capi 
tal great honor is being paid to Isadora 
Duncan, the American dancer. The Prince 
Regent and Cosima Wagner, who was so 
impressed with her dancing three years ago 
that she engaged her for the Bayreuth per- 
formances of “Tannhauser,” have both tak 
en her in hand now, declaring that her art 
is a revelation and that it is most desirable 
to reform theatrical ballets in agreement 
with her terpsichorean principles. 

Flattered by this recognifion, Miss Dun- 
can is taking steps to transfer her dancing 
academy from the Grunewald, Berlin, to 


Munich, where she will be able to bask in 
the sunshine of royal favor. Her power- 


ful) friends in Munich feel certain that they 
will be able to furnish the necessary capi- 
They even go so 


tal for building a school. 





far as to recommend that the school be 
come a royal institution, with Miss Duncan 
at its head, and that her task shall be to 
train girls for a corps de ballet which shall 
be substituted for the absurd, ungraceful 
conventional ballets now in vogue—real 
artistic productions modeled on Grecian 
lines. 

Frau Wagner has engaged Miss Duncan 
for the next Bayreuth festival. 


John Young Home Again. 


John Young, the popular tenor, returned 
to New York on the Bliicher on Sunday 
night, after spending the Summer months 
in Europe. His time was spent principally 
in England, Switzerland, Germany and 
Holland, with a week in Paris for “last 
impressions.” He leaves shortly on his 
—— concert tour with Josephine 
acoby. 


The répertoire of the Berlin Philhar 
monic Chorus, conducted by Siegfried 
Ochs, for this season will comprise a new 


work by ‘Arnold Mendelssohn entitled 
“Paria,” the B minor Mass and five can- 
tatas by Bach, Berlioz’s “Requiem” and 


Haydn’s “Creation.” 
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SAVAGE ENGAGES 
VERNON STILES 


Young American Tenor Will Sing ‘‘Pink- 
erton’’ in ‘‘Mme. Butterfly’’ 
This Season. 

















VERNON STILES 


Accomplished Pupil of S. C. Bennett, Who 
Joins the Savage Operatic Forces. 

Another American tenor has been added 
to the list of Henry W. Savage’s “Mme. 
sutterfly” company in the person of Ver- 
non Stiles, who this week closed a three- 
years’ contract with the New York impre 
sario. Mr. Stiles will the of 
Pinkerton, and he is so well equipped for 


sing role 
the part that those who know of his work 
brilliant him. 

At the close of the coming season Mr. 


predict a career for 


Savage will send him abroad to study the 
parts in the two new light operas which 
are intended for production next year. 

The honor won by Mr. Stiles is shared 
by S. C. Bennett, the well-known New 
York teacher of singing, from whom the 
young man has received all his instruction. 

Born in Kansas City twenty-eight years 
ago, Mr. Stiles came to New York at the 
age of twenty-four and joined the Boston 
ians. Admirers of this operatic organiza 
tion will remember his creditable work in 
“Robin Hood” and “The Serenade.” At 
this time he began the serious study of 
music under Mr. Bennett’s direction and 
made rapid progress. A _ year ago his 
health became impaired and he spent some 
time on a Colorado ranch, recuperating. 
He returned to New York last Christmas 
and continued his studies, 


St. Petersburg will have a popular-priced 
opera house this Winter. A number of 
singers have formed an association that will 
not only give performances at reduced 
prices but also afford young artists oppor- 
tunities to appear in public. The first sea 
son's répertoire will include Saint-Saéns’s 
“Phryné,” Tanejeff's “La Vengeance 
d’Amor” and Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Kas 
chtschai,” which are new to the St. Peters 
burg public, also Rossini’s “Le Comte Ori,” 
Auber’s “Le Domino Noir,’ Goldmark’s 
“Die Konigin von -Saba,” Wagner’s “Der 
fliegende Hollander’ and  Rubinstein’s 
“Damon” and “Nero.” 


~~ BAUER 


ST. PAUL FESTIVAL 
ATTRACTS CROWDS 


Virginia Listemann and Other 
Popular Artists Warmly 
Applauded. 


St. Paut, MINN., Sept. 9.—The inaugural 
festival of the St. Paul Musical Festival 
Association was held in the St. Paul Audi- 
the entertainment of 
A 
the 
thousands of people at- 





torium last week for 


State Fair visitors and Jocal residents. 
of constituted 


program, 


series nine concerts 
week's 


tending every performance. 


The special features were the appear 
ances of the Innes Orchestral Band of 
New York, the St. Paul Festival Chorus, 


the United German Singers of St. Paul, 
Claude Madden, director; the “Fram” and 
“Normaendenes” Singing Societies of St. 


Paul, Erik Oulie, director; the United 
Swedish Singing Societies of the Twin 
Cities, Olof Valline, director; the Chil- 


dren’s Festival Chorus, and the following 
soloists: Virginia Listemann, soprano; 
Flora MeGill, contralto; Alfred D. Shaw, 
tenor; Forrest D. Carr, basso; H. J. Wil- 
liams, harpist; John Bambridge, cornetist. 
The entire festival was under the personal 
direction of Frederick Neil Innes. 

At the opening concert, an immense audi 
ence assembled early to see the transfor 
mation of the theatre seating 3,500 into an 
auditorium with a_ seating capacity of 
10,000—a unique feature distinguishing the 
St. Paul auditorium from other buildings 
of a similar character. 

The week was given to miscellaneous 
programs, a “Mendelssohn-Liszt matinée,” 
a “German night,” a “Scandinavian night,” 
a “Wagnerfest,’ a “Children’s matinee,” 
and a “Military night,” the Jast of which 
being given to the production of “Ameri 
cana,’ a musical allegory of the civil war 
by Mr. Innes. In this, the band, the festi 


val chorus, and soloists were assisted by 
companies C, D and FE, First Regiment 
Minnesota National Guard, and _ First 
Regiment Battalion Band. 


Because of the popular enthusiasm and 
wave of patriotism aroused by “Amert- 
cana,” and the fact that thousands of peo- 
ple were turned away from the box office, 
the performance was repeated Saturday 
evening. 

J. H. Beek, the efficient chairman of the 
committee in charge, is assured of a sub 
stantial surplus to be turned over to the 
Auditorium organ fund. - 


Beatrice Goldie in New Studio. 


Beatrice Goldie, whose special appear- 
ances in opera during the Summer season 
in Washington attracted much attention, 
will resume her vocal teaching in New 
York, in her new studio in the Broadway 
Studio Building, corner of 8oth street, mext 
Monday. 
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In Prague both “Das kalte Herz” by 
Lante and “Die Hochzeit” by Iwan Knorr 
will be given for the first time this Winter 
Other new productions will be Puccini's 
“Madam Butterfly,” Saint-Saéns’s “Die 
Ahne,” Klose’s “Ilsebill” and Blumen- 
thal’s “Sulamith.” 


Jennie Osborn Hannah, the Chicago 
soprano, sang Elsa in the opening per- 
formance of the Leipsic Stadttheater. 





Address. business to 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 
CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK 











United States Tour January 1 to May 20 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 





GRAND OPERA PUPILS 


Bréval, Ackté, Grandjean, 
Guiraudon, Wyns, Borgo, etc. 
Saléza, Gilibert, Salignac, 
Vaguet, Beyle, Rouselliére, VOICE 


Renaud, etc. 


1908 


GIRAUDET 


Professor of the National Conservatoire de Paris 
Formerly with the Institute of Musical Art of the City of New York, Dr. Frank Damrosch, Director, 





OPERA 


STUDIO tt 
41 Rue de Clichy, Paris, France 





Applications can be made to 
American Representative 


239 West 22nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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NEW CONCERT HALL 
FOR WILKES BARRE 


Fine Pipe Organ Will Be Built 
for It--Adolph Hansen’s 
Offer. 


Wwuxes Barre, Pa., Sept. 9—The old 
buildings have been torn away and ground 
is ready to be broken for the new Mystic 
Shrine Temple on Franklin street, this 
city. This building is to have a perfectly 
appointed auditorium, which Wilkes Barre 
has long felt the need of and which, it is 
expected, will be the real Mecca of musical 
people and the headquarters for most of 


the musical doings. 

The auditorium particularly designed for 
music will have a vaulted ceiling, five 
rows of raised seats on each side of the 
main floor and a deep and capacious bal- 
cony—the whole to seat 2,500 people. The 
stage will accommodate the largest or- 
chestras and choruses. A large pipe or- 
gan has been donated by one of the mem- 
bers, the main part of which will be built 
at the left of the stage and the echo organ 
in the opposite end of the hall. It will 
contain nearly 2,500 pipes and will be 
played from an electric and detached con- 
sole. No pipes will show, the whole organ 
scheme being placed behind grill work. 

The instrument will be the finest in this 
section for mass of tone and color va- 
rieties, and ease of manipulation, except- 
ing possibly the fifty register organ in St. 
Stephen’s Church, built by the same firm. 
With the completion of this scheme Wilkes 
Barre will have for concert use the Ar- 
mory, Y. M. C. A. hall, the Concordia and 
the Temple, which combined will seat 
10,000 people. 

Adolph Hansen, under whose baton the 
Concordia of this city has taken first prize 
in Saengerfests of the Northeastern 
Saengerbund every time it has entered and 
under whom the Concordia won the Kaiser 
prize in July, 1906, at Newark, N. J., has 
been offered a tempting salary to take 
charge of the Orpheus Society of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Wilkes Barre considers Mr. Hansen 
unique as a leader of the male chorus, 
and should he leave the glory of the Con- 
cordia will be of the past. Mr. Hansen 
has grown pp with the society, having 
conducted it for twenty years, and it would 
be practically impossible to fill his place. 


mit ADAMOWSKE 
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Mme. Sumowska—Mr, T. Adamowski—Mr. J. Adamowski 
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New York’s Claims to Possessing 
“Artistic Atmosphere ” Europe Offers 


New York, the metropolis, has a metro- 
politan leadership in the music of the coun- 
try. It is common to say that New York 
lacks atmosphere, but it is impossible to 
prove it, asserts a writer in the New York 
“Tribune.” There is artistic atmosphere 
wherever artists come together, and if they 
come together anywhere in the world it is 
in New York. The very commercialism of 
the city throws the artistic classes together, 
and it is hard to imagine a finer musical at- 
mosphere, or one wherein there is more 
serious and successful effort to be seen 
than can be found in this city. 

Two opera companies of absolutely the 
highest class bring to New York practi- 


cally every great singer of the world. If 
Mr. Hammerstein or Mr. Conried over- 
looks any great singer, the other is prompt 
to engage him or her, and the competition 
between the two managers has put new life 
into metropolitan opera. New operas are 
promised in extraordinary nember this 
year, with revivals of many old ones well 
worth a hearing, and the fight has given 
stimulus to every branch of musical effort. 
No other city in the world can boast that it 
supports two opera companies of the first 
class. 

Opera is most important to the student 
of singing. But there are students of har- 
mony and ccmposition, and of orchestra- 
tion, who are by no means neglected in 
New York, and to them the symphony or- 
chestras and the concerts of chamber music 
are at once valuable and interesting. 

American music is distinctly on the in- 
crease. American composers are becom- 
ing more numerous. The young composer 
must hear the symphonic masterpieces be- 
fore iie cau himself compose, and he must 
get into the spirit of the work. To aid 
him in this he can go to the concerts of 
three of the leading orchestras of the 
world. The Philharmonic Society, the 
New York Symphony Society and the Bos- 
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Sidney Silber for Des Moines. 

Sidney Silber, a prominent Milwaukee 
concert pianist, has accepted a position as 
director of the piano department of the 
Des Moines Musical College. Mr. Silber 
has appeared in numerous concerts in 
Milwaukee and has also given a series of 
lecture recitals on “The History and Evo- 
lution of the Symphony,” “The German 
Lied,” and “The Valkyrie.” 


SZUMOWSKA 


The Eminent Polish Pianiste, 
In Recital 


Management: W. S. BIGELOW, Jr., 687 Boylston St., BOSTON 
The Mason & Hamlin piano exclusively used 





BERNHARD —— Now Booking —— VIRGINIA 


LISTEMANN 


The Distinguished Violinist 


Lis TEMANN 


Soprano 


Management W. S. Bigelow, Jr., 687 Boyiston St., Boston 
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CONTRALTO 


WRIGHT 


SOPRANO 


ManagementW. S. Bigelow, Jr..687 Boylston St., Boston 





GIVUSEPrPrPE PICCcoO 


ITALIAN GRAND OPERA BARITONE 
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Operas, Oratorios, Concerts, Recitals, ‘ 


Manager: W.S BIGELOW, Jr., Boston, Mass. 687 Boviston St. 


ton Symphony Orchestra, which gives 
enough concerts here to be claimed as a 
local orchestra, furnish an abundance of 
the best music of the symphonists. All are 
liberal in their government, and the best 
of modern music appears on their pro- 
grams, together with the great classics of 
Beethoven and the older masters. 

There are other orchestras. The Rus- 
sian Symphony Society produces with joy 
all the new works of the present day Rus- 
sian successors to Tschaikowsky and Ru- 
binstein, and has introduced to this coun- 
try one of the most popular of younger 
pianists, Josef Lhevinne. The People’s 
Symphony Society, gives concerts of great 
orchestral music with a full band, at which 
the sum of five cents entitles one to ad- 
mission and an excellent seat, while for 
twenty-five cents one may buy a season 
ticket for four concerts of chamber music 
by an excellent quartet. 

This orchestra has, in several instances, 
played the music of young and unknown 
American composers, and. promises to con- 
tinue doing so. To the student of orches- 
tration and the ambitious young composer 
the privilege of hearing an orchestra play 
his music is priceless. And the opportun- 
ity is easier to find in New York than 
abroad. 

Orchestras from Pittsburg and Philadel- 
phia are frequent visitors, and the Kneisel 
Quartet is part of New York now. So is 
the Olive Mead Quartet, which ranks 
among the foremost chamber music organi- 
zations of the country. 

Such is the musical atmosphere of New 
York. Such is the variety of music to be 
heard by the student seeking to hear the 
masterpieces of creation if he be composer, 
of interpretation if he be ambitious to shine 
as performer. It is small wonder that 
there is an increasing number of young 
Americans who refuse to undertake the 
trouble, the risk and the expense of Euro- 
pean travel and study for the vague charm 
of an atmosphere which is to be found 
within a mile of the pier from which their 
less wise brothers and sisters sail. 


——_-_ — 





Charles Anthony Goes to Indianapolis. 

Charles P. Anthony, the well-known 
pianist, hitherto of Boston, has changed his 
field of activities to Indianapolis, where he 
has taken charge of the piano department 


of the Metropolitan School of Music. He 
has also arranged for extensive concert 
work. His new position is one of wide in- 
fluence and importance. 
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HAD NAME OF OPERA 
ON THEIR UMBRELLA 


Modistes for ** Merry Widow”’ 
Establish Identity in 
Novel Way. 


Shortly after the American liner New 
York tied up to her dock on her last trip 
to America, two women, one short and 
fat, the other tall and thin, walked sol- 


emnly down the gang plank, under a 
black umbrella, upon which was painted in 
big white letters the words “The Merry 
Widow.” 

As both were quite serious of mien and 
as neither was dressed in mourning, the 
typographical announcement on the roof 
of their rain stick seemed not at all 
apropos. Arriving on the dock they took 
their stand in a prominent place with the 
meek patience that marks a Salvation 
Army lassie who is waiting for someone 
to pay a little attention to her upturned 
and outstretched tambourine. 

In the course of half an hour, a repre- 
sentative of Henry W. Savage, who had 
been deputed to meet the women, and 
Cornelius Dopper, one of the conductors 
of the “Madam Butterfly” production, 
who had consented to act as interpreter, 
found them and prevailed upon them to 
close their umbrella. The women were 
Parisian modistes, who were brought from 
Paris by Mr. Savage to fit the costumes 
of the company that is to sing Franz 
Lehar’s “The Merry Widow.” 

When Mr. Dopper asked why they had 
painted the name of the play upon their 
umbrella, they explained that as they were 
strangers in the country and expected to 
be met by a stranger, they had adopted 
- original method of identifying them- 
selves. 





Mme. Ziegler Enlarges Her Studio. 


Mme. Anna Ziegler, the popular vocal 
teacher, will re-open her New York ‘studio 
at 163 West 4oth street, next Thursday. 
Special features of her work this season 
will be the institution of a teachers’ nor- 
mal course and a course of training for 
the opera stage, in which other well-known 


instructors will be associated with her. 
There will be monthly recitals and _ lec- 
tures on musical subjects by eminent pro- 


fessors. For these purposes Mme. Zieg- 
ler has materially increased the size of 
her studios. 
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HALEY’S 


WASHINGTON 
ORCHESTRA- BAND 


WM. A. HALEY, Conductor 

Inaugural Ball, President McKinley’s First Adminis- 
tration, alternating with the Victor Herbert 
Orchestra. 

Inaugural Ball, President McKinley’s Second Ad- 
=. alternating with the U. 8S. Marine 
and. 

Inaugural Ball, President Roosevelt’s Second Ad- 
 —— lene alternating with the U. 8. Marine 
and. 

Seventeen consecutive months at Steel Pier, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. Woodside Park, Philadelphia. 

Zoological Park, Cincinnati, O. Luna Park, Wash- 


on. 
The only Civilian Band ever engaged for the White 
House State Dinners. 
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«MUSICAL AMERICA. 
VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN TALKS 


™ 
Defends His ‘‘Antics’’ and Discourses on Critics, “‘Farewells”’ 
and Hobbies---His Dread of the Ocean. 


Vladimir De Pachmann, of whom Liszt 
once said “he is a pianist with two right 
hands,” and who will make his farewell 
appearances in America during the coming 
season, was recently asked by an interview- 
er whether it would be really “good-bye” 
to the Yankee land or only “au revoir.” 
De Pachmann delivered himself of the fol- 
lowing entertaining remarks: 

“I used to say that Mme. Patti gave 
her famous farewells that name because 
she fared so well. I am afraid the same 
reason may prompt the American public 
to doubt the sincerity of my leave-taking, 
for I also have fared well on all my former 
tours to the United States. My decision 
never again to cross the ocean after my 
present trip is based solely on considera- 
tions of health. I am one of those unfor- 


tunate land-lubbers for whom the ocean has 
no respect and a week spent on the sea al- 
ways means to me _ several succeeding 
months of digestive discomfort and kindred 
ailments. I always say to my American 
friends that I cannot understand how so 
attractive a country as theirs can lie on 
the other side of so vicious a body of water. 
‘America should be in Europe,’ | tell them, 
and they laugh and ask me why I do not 
stay in their land always and thus avoid 
the return journey to Europe. -Ah! that 
is a psychological question and one on 
which | would prefer to have my manager 
enlighten you. 

“What do I think of critics? That is 
not the way to put it. I am more inter- 
ested to know what critics think of me. 
Broadly speaking, I should divide all critics 
into two classes,—those who write well of 
me, and those who do not. Of course, the 
former are the good ones and the latter 
are the bad. But you must not take me 
seriously, eh? No one does, except when 
I am at the piano. It is said that I do 
things on the stage to make people laugh 
and sometimes I am scolded by the critics 
for what they call my ‘antics.’ Why should 
I not be on good terms with my audience, 
and even converse with them if I feel so 
inclined? Liszt and Chopin used to make 
veritable receptions of their recitals and 
mingled freely with their friends in the au- 
ditorium before mounting the platform to 
play. During the intermissions the social 
atmosphere was resumed. Surely, one 
could not pick out better models to follow 
in the conduct of a piano recital than Liszt 
and Chopin! So you see, my ‘antics’ are 
neither so original nor so irreverent as 
some persons imagine. I am quite a seri- 
ous person at heart, really I am. What do 
you suppose I do at home when I am not 
practicing piano? I read philosophy and 
scientific works—Darwin, Spencer, Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Huxley, Spinoza—all of 
them I know as well as I do my Chopin, 
Schumann, Bach, Beethoven, Liszt. The 
sidereal system interests me as much as a 
sonata, and I have thought out as many 
nebular hypotheses as I have played noc- 
turnes. 

“Next to reading, my other pet hobby is 


ricHar> PLATT’ 


Pianist and Teacher 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 


the collecting of precious gems, for which 
I have a fondness that amounts almost to 
a mania. I have gathered together some 
specimens of diamonds, rubies, pearls, sap- 
phires, emeralds, etc., which experts have 
declared to be the equals of any private 
collection in the world. I spent the earn- 
ings of years to acquire my wonderful stone 
treasures. No, I never wear any of them, 
as you can perceive for yourself. My 
love for gems is ideal, abstract. I have 
named most of them. My most flawless 
diamond has been christened Bach. <A 
wonderful dusky emerald I own is called 
Brahms. My best opal, the most poetical 
of all stones, bears the title Chopin. A 
brilliant ruby, full of scintillating color, I 
have dubbed Liszt. Richard Strauss? I 
have no stone worthy to bear that name. 
Ah! what a giant! That gives me an idea. 
My manager tells me my American con- 
certs are all booked and the tour will be 
the most successful I have ever made. 
Well, then, when I return to Europe I shall 
buy a Richard Strauss for my collection!” 


CONTEST FOR COMPOSERS. 


Clemson Gold Medal Again Offered for 


Best Anthem. 

The great interest displayed last year in 
the Clemson Gold Medal competition for 
composers, has led to its being offered 
again, under similar conditions this year. 
A prize of fifty dollars has been added by 
the H. W. Gray Co., of New York, and the 
competition is declared open to all musi- 
cians residing in the United States and 
Canada. 

The prizes will be awarded to the com- 
poser of the best anthem submitted, pro- 
vided that it is of sufficient all-round ex- 
cellence. According to the conditions, the 
text may be selected by the composer, but 
the anthem must be of reasonable length. 
The adjudicators will be R. Huntington 
Woodman, Samuel A. Baldwin and Mr. 
Clemson. John Hyatt Brewer, Warden of 
the American Guild of Organists, will have 
charge of the competition, which will close 
October I. 


M. DeWitt Swartwout, a New York 
teacher of piano, announces the re-opening 
of his studio at No. 117 East Seventy-sixth 
street next Monday. 











EMIL PAUR SENDS HIS GREETING 


EEE 
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The picture postal card reproduced herewith was received by MusicaL AMERICA 
this week from Emil Paur, the distinguished director of the Pittsburg Symphony Or- 


chestra, who is spending his vacation in Ty rol. 


Mr. Paur will return to America short- 


ly to reorganize his orchestra for the busy season which has been planned. 











M. Florio Resumes Teaching. 


M. Elfert Florio, the New York tenor 
and voice specialist, has resumed his les- 
sons for the season at his studio, ‘No. 22 
West Sixty-first street, New York City. 
Among his pupils who have been most suc- 
cessful are Belle Fisch, who has just left 
for Paris to make her début abroad, and 
from whom M. Florio expects splendid re- 
sults, and Jefferson Egan and wife, tenor 
and soprano, who will sail during October 
for Florence, Italy, where they also will 
make their débuts. 














The Opéra Comique, Paris, opened its 
doors for the Winter season on September 
a production of Xavier Leroux’s 
Another nov- 


I with 
new opera “Le Chemineau.” 
elty by the same composer will be produced 
on the same stage later on. 





The entrance examinations of the 
“Meisterschule” of piano-playing at the Vi- 
enna Conservatory, which will be under Fe- 
ruccio Busoni’s direction from now on, will 
take place on September 24. 


JAN SICKESZ 


DUTCH PIANIST—In America September, 1907--March, 1908 


Engagements now Booking 
A. B. PATTOU, Business Mér., | 
26 East 23rd St., NEW YORK 


Or address LEWIS fi. CLEMENT 
Manager Mason & Hamlin Co. 
139 Sth Ave., NEW YORK 








SANG COON DITTIES 
FOR ENGLISH PRINCES 


Kitty Cheatham Returns from a Sea- 
son of Recital-Giving in England 
and France. 





After four months spent giving recitals 
in England and France and traveling on 
the Continent, Kitty Cheatham, the Amer- 
ican diseuse, returned to New York last 
Saturday. As the American New 
York, on which she arrived, steamed up the 
harbor, she was waylaid on the promenade 
deck by a group of reporters, with whom 
she chatted animatedly of her Summer sea- 
son, during which she gave forty-five re 
citals. 

When the royal Spanish baby was born 
Miss Cheatham was at tea with the young 
boy princes of Battenberg. There 
seven in the party and they insisted that 
she should give them a recital in honor of 
the arrival of the princes’ new nephew. 
She says that the boys were much pleased 
with the coon ditties, learning most of 
them before they consented to let her get 
away. 

At one of her private recitals in Europe 
Miss Minnie Cochrane, lady-in-waiting to 
the Princess of Battenberg, presided at 
the piano. Miss Cochrane herself is a 
composer of children’s songs and a writer 
of plays. Some of the most popular pieces 
that Miss Cheatham sang were selections 
from Kate Greenaway. 

Ihe coon songs and cakewalks as prac- 
ticed in Paris are not, Miss Cheatham 
said, anything like the originals. They 
are mere travesties; a French conception 
of something that the French are not able 
to imitate. 

A feature of the Munich Festival that 
deeply impressed her was the absence of 
applause and the fact that no performer 
who might be killed in accordance with the 
demands of the opera would be allowed to 
come out and destroy the illusion of the 
play by bowing his thanks, as is done in 
other places. The men and women of 
title or wealth, moreover, had no more 
privileges than plain folk when it came to 
attending the festival. If they came after 
the performance had begun they were not 
permitted to enter. 

In regard to her immediate plans Miss 
Cheatham said that after resting she would 
go to Narragansett Pier to give recitals at 
the home of Mrs. R. G. Dun and after- 
wards go on to Newport, where she also 
has engagements for private recitals. 


liner 
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Calve’s Chum in Sheet and Sandals. 


Eva Palmer, erstwhile “chum” of Calvé, 
who went abroad with the opera singer 
three years ago to prepare for the stage, 
created something of a sensation on her 
return trip on the La Touraine by wearing 
a “Greek” costume, consisting to all intents 
and purposes, of a pair of sandals and an 
elaborately draped sheet. 

She believes hers is the “national cos- 
tume.” It is certainly startling, especially 
in a breeze. 





Pietro Minetti, of the Peabody faculty, 
in Baltimore, spent his veation in Europe. 
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iad 
Musical America has risen to chron- 
icle the national endeavor, the 
national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the princi- 
ple of honesty and justice in mu- 
sical journalism. 




















All communications intended for publi- 
cation in ‘‘ Musical America’ should 
be addressed to the Editorial Depart- 


ment. 








FREE VOICE TRIALS. 


Just now, with another musical season 
about to begin, seems an opportune moment 
to consider the practice, commonly fol- 
lowed among vocal teachers, of giving free 
“voice trials” to any and all applicants. 

Every voice teacher in every city has this 
problem to face, more or less, but in New 
York City it assumes more serious propor- 
tions than elsewhere, since so many hun- 
dreds of young men and women come here 
for instruction each season and a majority 
do not decide with whom to study until 
they have made the rounds of the promi- 
nent studios and “sized up” the teachers. 

Most teachers, while inwardly rebelling 
at the demands upon their time and strength 
made by the “studio shoppers,” as one suf- 
fering instructor has named them, seem to 
feel that it would be disastrous to refuse a 
hearing to any possible pupil. They argue, 
with seeming logic, that if they, individ- 
ually, refuse to grant the requested hearing 
some more obliging competitor will almost 
surely secure the coveted pupils. It appears 
to be one of those abuses which may only 
be corrected through organized resistance 
by all interested parties. 

Champions of the students’ side of this 
question will argue that one does not care 
to place oneself under the instruction of a 
teacher without knowing more of him than 
may be learned by hearsay. That is good 
sense. But why should the teacher be 
called upon to give his time and his pro- 


fessional opinions without reimbursement 
to any curious stranger when the same 
things are paid for by his regular pupils? 
One does not go into a doctor’s office and 
ask for a free diagnosis, with the incidental 
opportunity of studying the practitioner’s 
personality and methods of work, offering 
no more tangible return to him than the 
possibility of adding another patient to his 
list. Yet is this not precisely what is asked 
of the voice teacher? 

Even if the prospective student merely 
wishes a professional apinion as to whether 
or not his or her natural gifts warrant cul- 
tivation there seems no reasonable grounds 
for expecting such an opinion without pay- 
ing for it. But in New York City the ap- 
plicant for a voice test is rarely in this at- 
titude. Nearly always the young man or 
woman has already studied with teachers in 
interior cities and has a very definite opin- 
ion about his or her gifts. The object is 
not to detérmine the value of natural gifts 
but to “size up” the teacher. In consenting 
to these interviews the teacher virtually 
gives away sample packages of his peda- 
gogy in the hope of securing customers 
later on. 

Just as women with a taste for bargains 
become conscienceless in their absorption of 
the time and strength of clerks who are 
asked to exhibit goods ad infinitum when 
there is no thought of purchase, so the stu- 
dio shoppers develop, at length, a brutal 
greed for free voice lessons. It is known 
that a good many of these shoppers make 
the rounds of all possible studios to get 
free interviews, purloining as many ideas 
as possible, without ever entertaining the 
idea of enrolling under any teacher. The 
women who save themselves the price of 
luncheon by partaking of samples at the 
food booths in our department stores are 
more or less guilty of securing goods under 
false pretenses; but what shall we say of 
those who get free voice lessons through 
absolute misrepresentation ? 

There seems only one way for the teach- 
ers to protect themselves against the studio 
shopper, and that is to charge for voice 
trials a fee which will deter the grafters. 
The diagnosis requires as great skill and 
attention as future treatment—probably 
more. This is quite well recognized among 
physicians and the examination fee is the 
largest that the patient is required to pay, 
barring major operations. Just why the 
voice specialist should be asked for a free 
diagnosis is not clear. 

Doubtless the teachers themselves are to 
blame, since in their anxiety to secure pu- 
pils they have been too willing to give free 
voice tests. With insincere teachers the 
voice test is only an opportunity to bait a 
pupil by the application of flattery, and, too 
often, by extravagant promises. But the 
competent, sincere teacher finds voice trials 
only a tax upon time and strength which 
can not well be spared from his regular 
work, to say nothing of the undignified 
practice of giving sample packages of his 
professional services. 

One prominent New York teacher has 
endeavored to meet this problem by charg- 
ing his regular lesson fee for a diagnosis, 
with the qualification that the amount will 
be credited to the first term’s tuition should 
the applicant enroll as one of his regular 
pupils. This is perhaps as far as it is wise to 
go at present, in the face of the common 
practice of free voice trials. But when this 
much has been accomplished all reputable 
teachers should go one step farther and 
charge at least their regular lesson fee for 
the diagnosis, without rebate. 





THE DEATH OF GRIEG. 


3y the death of Edvard Grieg, the music 
world has lost one of its greatest individ- 
ualists, one who, while firmly believing in 
the universality of the language of music, 
spoke with the dialect of his race, and in 
so doing made a more direct appeal and 
to a larger public than contemporaries pos- 
sessed possibly of greater technical re- 
sources but intent upon realizing more ab- 
stract ideals. 


Grieg was a poet, endowed with a poet’s 
susceptible imagination and effective sim- 
plicity in his means of expression. Though 
he constantly wove the color and character- 
istics of the atmosphere and folklore of his 
home country into his music, he was never 
morbid. The underlying melancholy spirit 
of the North he depicted with unerring 
touch, with his infallible sense of the pic- 
turesque he never omitted an essential ef- 
fect, but his vision was purified, he was 
never unhealthy. Moreover, he knew his 
limitations; he never wrote an opera, as 
he realized that the pictures the gods had 
placed it in his power to paint were meant 
for a smaller frame. 

His death is regarded by his fellow- 
countrymen as a national loss. It is much 
more: the passing of a composer devoted 
to such pure ideals as were his is a very 
real bereavement to the whole world wher- 
ever music in its higher phases is known. 





CARUSO IN NEW ROLES. 


The announcement that Enrico Caruso 
is likely to appear in “Il Trovatore” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House this season I)s 
caused more comment than his promised 
appearances in Verdi’s infinitely better 
“Otello,” Mascagni’s little novelty, “Iris,” 
or even Cilea’s “Adrienne Lecouvreur.” 
For some reason best known to himself the 
tenor has never hitherto been willing to 
sing Manrico in New York, and the city’s 
opera-goers will doubtless rush to hear and 
see him in the early Verdi work, which 
seems to be sure of good patronage when- 
ever performed, no matter how blasé the 
public may have become after heavy doses 
of Strauss, Wagner and the modern Ital- 
ians. 

A propos of the eclectic range of opera 
that will be offered by the two large New 
York institutions this season, envious 
glances are likely to be directed across the 
water from many of the European cities. 
The London critics, while lauding the per- 
formances of German opera at Covent Gar- 
den in the early Summer, have had a num- 
ber of complaints to make in regard to the 
somewhat stereotyped Italian répertoire pre- 
sented during the second part of the sea- 
son and the lack of novelties of vital in- 
terest. 

E. A. Baughan, writing in the Lundon 
“Daily News,” attributes this state of af- 
fairs to “the necessity of finding rdéles for 
Signor Caruso and other lions of the sea- 
son.” The general tone of his remarks in- 
timates that Caruso practically dominates 
the Covent Garden policy, excepting in re- 
gard to Wagnerian productions. He con- 
cludes that “after all, a singer of his type 
is really an anachronism; delightful it may 
be, but an anachronism.” 

Mr. Baughan sees a menace to Covent 
Garden’s growth in star singers. “Speak- 
ing for myself,” he writes, “I am getting 
very tired of the triumphs of Signor Ca- 
ruso. His beautiful voice, not always used 
with a perfection of taste, is a wonderful 
thing, but the necessary limitation of the 
Covent Garden répertoire in order to ex- 
ploit this particular singer is a high price 
to pay for him. I presume it means that 
the fashionable subscribers demand their 
Caruso. If that be so it only proves once 
more how much London needs an opera 
house which shall be independent of mere 
fashion. To those of us who love opera 
for its own sake, Signor Caruso is grad- 
ually becoming a serious obstacle to prog- 
ress at Covent Garden.” 





In a recent concert in Sondershausen 
three works for orchestra by Albert Lortz- 
ing were produced for the first time any- 
where. Special interest was aroused by a 
“Jubel Overture” based on the “Dessauer 
March.” The others were a march from 
the otherwise entirely unknown grand 
opera “Die Schatzkammer des Inka” and 
a “Humoristicher Waltzer.” Lutzing’s 
noted biographer, Georg Richard, Kruse, 
conducted. 





The rumber of songs composed in this 
country is much greater than that of piano- 
forte pieces, not to speak of other forms 
of composition, and the publishers say that 
more songs are at present written by wom- 
en than by men. 


PERSONALITIES 

















LUCILLE MARCEL 


Marcel—The card herewith reproduced 
picturing Lucille Marcel, the American so- 
prano tor whom her teacher, Jean de 
Reszké, predicts an especially bright fu- 
ture, has been received by MusicaL AMER- 
1cA from the young New Yorker herself, 
who writes: “A line to say that your paper 
in Paris is a revelation to American girls 
in Paris!” Miss Marcel will soon enter 
upon her three years’ engagement at the 
Paris Opera. She has been studying with 
de Reszké for three years and has refused 
repeated offers from the most prominent 
American impresarios, preferring to estab- 
lish herself firmly in Europe first. 

Schuller—Willy Schuller, the young 
German tenor, who arrived in New York 
last week to join Henry W. Savage's 
“Madam Butterfly” company, was serving 
in the army when he decided to prepare 
himself for a career in opera. He used to 
sing for his comrades in the evening and 
on one occasion was heard by Ludwig 
Wiillner, the Lieder singer, who persuaded 
him to go on the stage. He was once dec- 
orated for saving a child from drowning 
at Metz. 

Wood.—Mrs. Henry Wood, although the 
daughter of a Russian princess, prefers to 
ignore the title and be known simply as 
the wife of the well-known English con- 
ductor. As a concert singer she is equally 
capable in five languages. 

Lucas—George Lucas, the American 
tenor, who has been engaged by Heinrich 
Conried for the coming season at the Met- 
ropolitan, will assume the roles formerly 
entrusted to Jacques Bars, besides appear- 
ing in the other French and Italian operas 
in which he has won success in Paris and 
Nice. 

Schumann-Heink — Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, for whom nearly a hundred con- 
certs have already been booked for this sea- 
son, says she will not be separated from 
her children at Christmas time again. She 
will make it a point to be at home for that 
festive occasion this year as she wants to 
celebrate it in true German fashion. Her 
tour will begin on October 2 at the Wor- 
cester Festival. 

Burrian—Carl Burrian, the Dresden 
tenor, who returns to the Metropolitan this 
season, was recently decorated by the King 
of Saxony. 

Perosi—Don Perosi, the Italian priest- 
composer, has just won a suit he brought 
against a talking-machine company to re- 
cover damages for using the music of his 
oratorios without being authorized to do 
so by him. He was awarded the sum of 
$24,000, which, satisfied with having estab- 
lished his rights, the composer will devote 
to charitable institutions. 

Widor.—The French organist and com- 
poser, Charles M. Widor, has been elected 
a member of the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Berlin, which hitherto had had but one 
French musical celebrity on its membership 
list, that one being Camille Saint-Saéns. 
Widor has just completed a symphony for 
organ and orchestra, which he has dedi- 
cated to the Berlin Academy. 

Paderewski—It is said that Ignace 
Paderewski has more than once spent 
twelve hours at a stretch on a Beethoven 
sonata. His hands are kept well oiled and 
are constantly massaged. Another rule 
he is careful to follow is to steep them for 
a long time in water as hot as he can bear 
before a recital. 

Tecchi—It is not generally known 
that Giuseppe Tecchi, the tenor, who was 
at the Manhattan Opera House last year 
and will be a member of Mr. Conried’s 
Metropolitan forces this season, is a brother 
of Alessandro Bonci, who will be one of 
the Conried stars this year 
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CURRENT COMMENT ON MUSIC ABROAD 








ILKA TERNINA is to sing in Berlin 
next month, New Yorkers whose 
hopes were raised last year by the an- 
nouncement that this great interpreter of 
Wagnerian roles would be heard at the 
Metropolitan during the Winter, were 
keenly disappointed when it became known 
that her broken health would not permit 
her to come, after all. Last Spring she 
decided to devote her time to teaching, and 
after a trip to Paris to spy out the land 
there she came to the conclusion that 
Munich would be the best place for her 
studio. 

Now it seems that she is well enough 
for occasional concert appearances. In 
October she will sing Ximene in the second 
act of Peter Cornelius’s “Cid” at a concert 
of the Berlin Wagner Verein. The other 
feature of the program will be Bruckner’s 
Ninth Symphony, without the last move- 
ment. Lhis will be the first of two con- 
certs ot the Wagner Verein that will be 
conducted by Bernhard Stavenhagen, the 


pianist-conductor, formerly of Munich, 
now of Geneva. 
* * * 
JOACHIM had wno_ sooner 


OSEPH 
J passed away than the partisans of his 
would-be successors to the directorship of 
the Royal High School of Music in Berlin 
began active manipulations. It is proba- 


“And now, dear master, when are you 
going to give us a grand opera?” 

“IT should first have to be sure of having 
a great interpreter, like my charming neigh- 
bor,” replied Fauré, turning to Lucienne 
Bréval, who was sitting next to him. 

“T’ll take you at your word,” exclaimed 
the singer. “I have a libretto.” 

A few days later Mlle. Bréval intro- 
duced René Fauchois to Fauré. The 
libretto really did not exist at all, but 
Fauchois merely pretended that a copy 
had not yet been delivered to him, and in 
the course of a walk with the composer he 
repeated to him a scenario he improvised 
as he went along. Fauré was delighted 
with the verve, the imagination and the 
poetic style of his new collaborator. Next 
day they breakfasted with the publisher 
Heugel, who signed a contract with them. 

Gunsbourg rubbed his hands with satis- 
faction and pleasurable anticipation when 
he heard of it, but in the meantime some 
indiscreet individual sent word of the 
transaction to André Messager, who lost 
no time in telegraphing and retaining the 
projected “Pénélope” for the Paris Opéra. 
It will be produced there during the Win- 
ter, with Bréval in the name part. 

* * * 
AFTER flitting about in other parts of 
Europe, “Madam Butterfly” is going 
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Victor Harris, the New York Teacher of Singing, Sends the Above Postal Greeting to 


“Musical America” from Scotland, Where He Is Spending the Summer 








ble, however, according to the Berlin “Tage- 
blatt,” that the position will be offered to 
Fritz Steinbach, now the director of the 
Cologne Conservatory. For many years 
Steinbach was conductor of the Meiningen 
Court Orchestra, with which Hans von 
Bilow’s name will always be associated. 
He has been in America but once, and 
then for but a brief engagement with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra during 
its last season of “prima donna” con- 
ductors’ visits, in 1906. The Germans es- 
pecially value his interpretations of 
Brahms. 
*“* * 
S USAN STRONG is on the list of 
singers engaged for the present series 
of Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall, 
London. This is the American soprano 
who, after winning a measure of success 
in grand opera, became disgusted with the 
wire-pulling incidental to obtaining en- 
gagements, left the stage and opened a 
laundry. Her comment at the time was: 
“A grand opera salary is earned by hard 
work. Why spend it all in getting en- 
gagements?” She still appears with more 
less frequency in concerts, however. 
*“* * ) 
AOUL GUNSBOURG, the Monte Carlo 
impresario, must feel rather “sore” 
er the way Messager and Broussan, the 
w directors of the Paris Opéra, out- 
tted him in securing the rights of 
énélope,” the opera Gabriel Faure is 
V writing. 
\ccording to “Gil Blas,” it was Guns- 
urg who suggested to Fauré that he 
lertake an opera. It was at a dinner in 
nte Carlo. The impresario said to the 


nposer : 


to trust herself to the tender mercies of 
the Berlin public this season. The Royal 
Opera will produce the Puccini work and, 
unless the promised performances of “La 
Bohéme” for Mme. Sembrich’s special en- 
gagement there materialize first, it will be 
the first of the Italian composer’s operas 
to be given on that stage. No announce- 
ment has yet been made as to the cast. 
Geraldine Farrar, before leaving New York 
last Spring, expressed a wish to appear as 
Cio-Cio-San in her German home city. But, 
doubtless, Emmy Destinn, who sang in the 
first London production with what is called 
“sensational” success, will also want the 
role. 

Fraulein Destinn will have her patriotic 
heart’s desire gratified by seeing Smet- 
ana’s “Dalibor” presented under favorable 
auspices, she and Ernst Krauss taking the 
leading parts. Franz Naval, who will be 
the first tenor at the Komische Oper this 
season, is not the only seceding member 
of the Royal Opera forces. Herr Witte- 
kopf, who has been for many years one of 
the fearsome giants in “Rheingold” and 
other stage characters which, according to 
the philosophy of opera, must have a bass 
voice, has also withdrawn. 


x* x * 


ABRIEL PIERNE, composer of “The 

Children’s Crusade,” has been complet- 
ing the orchestration of the incidental mu- 
sic to Pierre Loti’s “Ranuntcho” .in Brit- 
tany, where he has been spending the Sum- 
mer. He has been equally occupied with 
the score Of “On ne badine pas avec 
l'amour,” which is intended for the Opéra 
Comique. 
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P———HE really great pianos of Europe and 
i! i! America—those possessing a distinct individ- 
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‘fingers of one hand. 


t i uality--can be numbered almost on the 


In this very limited 


! 

Lesawtclass the Weber Piano has held a place ever 
since that genius of pianoforte construction, Albert 
Weber, brought it into existence in the year 1852. 


Piano standards are constantly being advanced. 
The ranking piano of fifty or even ten years ago can- 
not retain its premier position, unless it has made 
rapid strides forward. Standing still in these days 
means distinct retrogression. 

No piano has of late made such rapid progress, has 
so notably advanced its artistic standards, as the Weber. 
The musical world has been quick to appreciate this 
fact, and one great artist after another has added the 
weight of his personal endorsement to the Weber’s 


prestige. 


The Weber Piano of to-day has progressed beyond 
the point where it ranks merely as ‘‘one of the few 


great pianos of the world.”’ 


In view of the preference 


being given it by the foremost pianists and musicians 
of the world, and of the fact that its artistic ideals are 
constantly being promoted by the greatest corps of 


musical and constructional experts ever assembled, 
the Weber yields precedence to no other piano whatso- 


ever, here or abroad. 








THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVENUE, near 34TH ST. 




















“Them mosquitoes,” remarked Farmer 
Corntossel irritably, “makes me think of 
them city visitors we had week before last.” 

“How’s that, Hiram?” asked his patient 
wife. 

“They come pretty near bein’ the worst 
singers an’ the biggest eaters I ever saw.” 
—Washington Star. 


* * * 


Jardlets—Married life affords me no in- 
spiration for song. How do you find it? 
Does it give you any impetus in your work? 

Rhymeit—I should say so. My wife 
makes $6 a week doing washing.—Chicago 
News. 

tal * * 

Jones—That voung man who plays the 
cornet is ill. 

Green—Do you think he will recover? 

Jones—I am afraid not. The doctor who 
is attending him lives next door.—*Tit 
sits.” 

oe * ~ 


At the show: 

“Can you see the king? 
at the songs?” 

“T think he is.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Awfully 
ance, don’t you think?” 

“Hold on—the king is going out. 

“Can you hear what he’s saying?” 

“He savs the singing is shocking.” 

“So it is, so it is! Let’s all go out.”— 
Exchange. 


Is he laughing 


clever perform- 


x * * 
Patience—“D eS disconcert you for 
people to talk while you are singing?” 





BISPHAM 





merican Tour, 1907-8, Now Booking 


Patrice—“Well, if they say ‘Shut up!’ 
it does.”—Yonkers “Statesman.” 


+ * * 


“What a very thin voice that girl has.” 

“Thin! Why it’s so thin she ought to 

sing all her music in a skeleton key.”— 
saltimore “American.” 
x * * 


He—I sang tenor once. 

She—Well, once would be about all the 
people would stand for, I guess.—Yonkers 
“Statesman.” 

* * * 


His Wife—Why is it you never start up 
the phonograph any more, John? 

Her Husband—There is no harmony in 
two talking machines running simultane- 
ously, my dear.—Chicago “News.” 

* * 7 


When a_ girl plays a grand piano it 
doesn’t necessarily indicate that she is a 
grand piano player.—Exchange 


* ~ * 
Wiggs—Young Screecher is a_ great 
thinker. 
Waggs—lIndeed! 
Wiggs—Yes, he thinks he can sing.— 
Philadelphia “Inquirer.” 
** * 
Impatient Customer—Dear, dear! Stear- 


im, the tenor, is in the telephone box, and 

I have a most urgent message to send. 
Friend—Well, applaud him loudly, and 

then he'll come out.—‘“Fliegende Blatter.” 


x * * 


A teacher in a New York music school 
found great difficulty in getting favorable 
results from an eleven-year-old member of 
his piano class 

“How is it,” he asked, “that you never 
know your lessons? When I was your age 
I could play this piece perfectly.” 

“Yes,” replied the youngster, “but you 
had a different teacher to what I have.”— 
Exchange. 
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| # What the Gossips Say ~« 





When Ole Bull Visited Grieg. 


The late Edvard Grieg was fifteen years 
old before a musical career was decided 
upon for him. He had dreams of becoming 
a clergyman, as he was fond of declaim- 
ing. But when Ole Bull visited his home 
different plans were formed for him. He 


himself has thus described the visit of the 
celebrated Norwegian violinist: 

“When he heard I had composed music, 
I had to go to the piano; all my entreaties 
were in vain. I cannot now understand 
what Ole Bull could find in my juvenile 
pieces. But he was quite serious and talked 
quietly to my parents. The matter of their 
discussion was by no means aisagreeable 
to me. For suddenly Ole Bull came to me, 
shook me in his own way, and said, ‘You 
are to go to Leipsic and become a musi- 
cian.’ 

“Everybody looked at me affectionately 
and I understood just one thing: that a 
good fairy was stroking my cheek and that 
I was happy. And my good parents! Not 
one moment’s opposition or hesitation; 
everything was arranged, and it seemed to 
me the most natural thing in the world.” 





Where Brahms and Bruckner Agreed. 


A quaint little story is told of Brahms 
and Briickner. In their work these two 
composers were not exactly in sympathy, 
as Brahms regarded Briickner as a dull 


dog, and the latter may well have been 
envious of Brahms’s greatness. 

Yet the two often met at the same restau- 
rant, and on one occasion it is’ related that 
Briickner entered to find Brahms seated 
with his favorite dish of pdrkelfleisch, 
sauerkraut and dumpling in front of him. 
This happening to be Briickner’s favorite 
dish aswell, he therefore ordered it and, 
turning» to Brahms, said, “Ah, Herr 
Brahms, here at any rate we understand 
each other.” 





Von Buelow’s Remarkable Memory. 


Hans von Bilow’s extraordinary mem- 
ory has been a favorite topic of music his- 


torians. His accuracy was almost infal- 
lible. 

He was once rehearsing without notes a 
composition of Liszt’s for orchestra in the 
composer’s presence. Liszt interrupted to 
say that a certain note should have been 
played piano. 

“No,” replied Bilow, “it is sforzando.” 

“Look and see,” persisted the composer. 
The score was produced. Biilow was right. 
How everybody did applaud! In the ex- 
citement one of the brass-wind players lost 
his place. 

“Look for a B flat in your part,” said 
Biilow, still without his notes. “Five meas- 
ures farther on I wish to begin.” 





‘‘The Bird Has Flyed Away.’’ 


Vladimir De Pachmann, who announces 
his farewell American tour for the season 
of 1907-08, will be a figure sorely missed 
from our musical life, for in addition to his 
god-like Chopin playing, his many eccen- 
tricities on the stage have furnished endless 
food for the paragraphers and for that por- 
tion of the public to whom an artist’s per- 
sonality means as much as—and sometimes 
more than—his performance. 

Everyone is more or less familiar with 
the manner in which De Pachmann chats 
with his audience, comments audibly on 
the music he is playing, and at its con- 
clusion applauds himself by clapping his 
hands when he thinks the performance de- 
serves such supreme praise. Many persons, 
too, have been present at his concerts when 
he has played Schumann’s “Bird” Morceau 
with peculiar delicacy, and after ending it 
with a barely audible pianissimo, have seen 
him wave his hand toward the ceiline and 
say: “The bird has flyed away.” 





The city council of Salzburg has decided 
to turn oyer the building fund of $37,500 
for the erection of a Mozart house to the 
Mozart committee in the near future, 
stipulating that efforts be made to secure 
a suitable site without delay, and that the 


building be completed in five years, at most. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE W CHADWICK, 


Director. 
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No school in this country can contribute as much toward a musical education as the New 
England Conservatory of Music. A steady growth of over fifty years has made it rich in ex- 
penense, and it is everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school in America. 
ts complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the 


new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Situated in Boston, the 


acknowledged music centre of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 


necessary to a musical education. 


Every department under special masters. The student's capacity sets the only limitation 
to his progress. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University afford pupils 





New fngland 
ONSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


Song. 
Unfold thy pinions, wonder-winged song, 
And raise my soul to rapture, tears and 
love! 
Spring like the lark to the blue dome 
above, 
And float in fervid fellowship among 
The stars of dawn, or darkly droop along 
The suffering earth in pity, like a dove. 
Such grandeur and such gloom I knew 
not of 
Till in my heart thy accents woke the 
throng 
Of gracious voices, for ’twas at thy call 
A myriad yearning echoes dungeoned in 


Its unsuspected caverns wild and deep 
Trooped forth to freedom from their silent 


thrall, 
And equal boons I count that thou dost 
win 
* My eyes to joy, and teach them how, to 
weep. 


—Maxwell Davis in Chicago “Record- 
Herald.” 


FEW MELBA CONCERTS. 





Manager Ellis Uncertain As to Prima 
Donna’s Appearances Next Season. 


Mme. Melba is now in Australia, having 
gone there from London last month. It is 
the ill-health of her father which has 
called her there and she expects to remain 
in Melbourne until late in the Fall. She 
plans to arrive in America early in January 
to take her place as principal soprano of 
the Manhattan Opera House, New York. 

It has not yet been decided by her man- 
ager, C. A. Ellis, of Boston, whether she 
will do any concert work. Last season she 
found her duties at the Manhattan Opera 


House so taxing that she did very little 
concert singing. Whatever the final de- 
cision may be, it is certain that she will be 
heard in concert only a very few times. 





Earle D. Behrends, a tenor and violinist 
of Dallas, Tex., is coaching in New York. 








MUSICAL CRITICISM 





Visitor—What an exquisite pianist your daughter is, madame. With,what in- 


imitable art she is interpreting that new fantasie. It is by Debussy, isn’t it? 
. ‘ ; ° tn ° f. ; = ety 
Hostess—I don’t think ‘go. It is the thaid who is dustmg the piano.—‘Sourire. 
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FOUNDED 1853 


YEAR OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1907. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers and musicians. Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts, and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice 
and appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the 
music student. A number of free violin scholorships available for 1907. 


For particulars and year book, address 
RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 











Alexander von Fielitz 


Composer and Director 
will teach DURING SUMMER ifn his private studio 
2002 Indiana Avenue--- First Flat 
Fine Arts Building, 812, Chicago 
MONDAY AND THURSDAY AFTERNOONS 














Ogden Crane American School of Opera and Voice Culture 


Sole Direction of Mme. Ogden Crane 


Phone 5966 Columbus 





“Hirschmann 


Next opera presented May 13th: ‘““The Man She Left Behind Her. 





CARNEGIE HALL 





BARYTONE 


Concerts, Oratorio 
Address: 386 St. Nicholas Ave.. 
New York. N. Y. 





Bass-Barytone 
Recitals and 
Oratorio 





MEYN 


150 West 59th St., New York 
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WHITNEY MOCKRIDGE 2.214 sumer cons 


fer 10 years leading Tenor Soloist of Festival-Oratorio, 


Concert and Opera in Endiand. 





Oratorio, Opera and Refined Diction. 
“The Walton" 104 W. 70th St., New York 





CONTRALTO 





41 Weat 24th Street. 


ZOE ALEXINE FULTON ===. 


Phone 296 Morningside. 





J. COO PE kk Specialist in Voice-Placing 
Will Take Pupils for the Summer 
Courtl and 7” * "gegen page, SOR 


Steinway Hall 





ELLIS GLARK HAMMAN 


1524 Chestnut Street, 





PIANIST 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


£, 
web, M A X S$ 0 k 


CONCERT ORGANIST 








For terms, dates, etc., address, 
1003 South Forty-Seventh Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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SONG RECITALS 


Exclusive Management 
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TRUE HISTORY OF 
“CARMEN” UNEARTHED 


Gypsy’s Real Name Signified That She 
Had Anything but Shrinking 
Nature. 


Lonpon, Sept. 9.—The true story of 
Carmen, the operatic heroine, has been 


unearthed in London, where her great- 
granddaughter, Mintz Nadushka, a gypsy 
dancer on the stage, was the victim of an 
attempted murder by poisoning by mem- 
bers of her tribe for having deserted the 
gypsy life. 

The real Carmen’s name was not Car- 
men—a name no gypsy would have—but 
Ar Mintz, signifying “The Tigress,” or 
the “Untamable.” Nor was she a cigar- 
maker at the Seville factory, as in the opera, 
but she led a nomad life with her tribe 
near Gibraltar and lived by smuggling. 

Before she met Don Jose (who, as in 
the opera, allowed her to escape from 
custody), she was already a widow, her 
smuggler husband having been killed in a 
fight with the customs officers. 

[he real Don Jose is described as a dis- 
solute, brutal man, who had been a priest, 
but who had to leave his clerical appoint- 
ment. His romance with Carmen was of 
short duration. He treated her with gross 
cruelty and finally killed her in a fit of 
jealousy. 

_ Mintz Nadushka, who is married to a 
Frenchman, is descended directly from 
Carmen on her mother’s side. Her father 
was Henry Gresham, a British artilleryman, 
stationed at Gibraltar, and her mother the 
daughter of Djarko, a wandering singer, 
who married the daughter of Carmen. 








NEW YORK CONDUCTORS. 





The adage that there is always room at 
the top was never more strikingly illustrat- 
ed than by the present fierce competition 
for the few first-class operatic and orches- 
tral conductors in Europe and America. 
[heir emoluments are being doubled every 
decade, and they will soon be getting more 
than the operatic sopranos and tenors. 

There are thousands of time-beaters in 

the world, such as the critics praise (espe- 
cially when they are paid for it with jobs) ; 
but that is not the kind the public insists 
on having; it wants men with individuality, 
men whose readings of the great masters 
differ as widely as the readings of Shake- 
speare by great actors differ; men who 
smile sarcastically at the talk about “tradi- 
tions,” knowing that there are none worth 
having, and that a merely literal reading, 
such as the pedants clamor for, is an abom- 
ination to all real music lovers. 
_ Of real, individual conductors New York 
is most fortunate in having four for the 
coming season—Mahler, Safonoff, Hertz 
and Campanini, while a fifth, Muck, will 
come to us from Boston for ten concerts. 
Only two other cities in the world—Lon- 
don and Berlin——are equally favored.— 
Henry T. Finck, in New York “Evening 
Post.” 





When harmony becomes monotonous, a 
woman can generally be found to create a 
discord.—Exchange. 
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SOBESKI IN THE FAR WEST. 





Boston Baritone Spends His Vacation in 
Camp Near Seattle. 














CARL SOBESKI 


Eminent Boston Baritone Fishing at Lake 
Crescent Camp, Near Seattle 


Boston, Sept. 9—The cut used herewith 
shows Carl Sobeski, the well-known bari- 
tone of this city, during his visit at Lake 
Crescent. Camp near Seattle, Wash. Mr. 


Sobeski has been in the West since the 
close of the last musical season. 

He intends, however, to return to Bos- 
ton and writes to a friend in this city that 
he is planning to bring home two fine voices 
with him. One a tenor, Claud Craig and 
a soprano, Francisca Eldridge. Mr. So- 
beski writes that both have remarkable 
voices and he predicts a career for them. 

On his return to Boston he will continue 
his teaching to a limited degree and will 
give considerable attention to recital work. 


Opening of Joseffy’s New York Studio. 


Rafael Joseffy, the eminent pianist, will 
resume teaching at his New York studios 
in Steinway Hall on September 24. 





The committee of the Verdi monument in 
Milan has closed a contract with Antonio 
Carminati, whose design won the appro- 
bation of the jury in the second competi 
tion. The sculptor has agreed to deliver 
his work to the committee before August, 
1911. He will receive $25,000 for it. The 
monument will stand in the Michelangelo 
Buonarrotti, Place, in front of the Verdi 
Home for Musicians. 





The Vierina Society of Authors, Compos- 
ers and Publishers will celebrate its tenth 
anniversary this Winter. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


ZACH’S SPECIMEN PROGRAMS 





New Conductor of St. Louis Orchestra 
Outlines His Policy. 


St. Louis, Sept. 9—Max Zach has pre- 
pared tentative programs representing the 
orchestral portion of the work for the com- 
ing Symphony concerts. The range sug- 


gested is broad enough to appeal to the 
tastes of a large metropolitan’. audience. 
These selections as submitted have met 
with favor, and probably will represent the 
ideas and general plan of the programs. 
The numbers arranged for the first two 
concerts are: 

On November 12, overture to Weber’s 
“Oberon,” Schumann’s Symphony in B fiat, 
Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne Suite,” No. 1, and 
the prelude to Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
singer”; on December 5, Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, Saint-Saéns’s. symphonic poem, 
“Le Rouet d’Omphale,” the Bach-Bachrich 
Prelude, Adagio and Gavotte for string or- 
chestra, and Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain.” 

The Symphony’s success this year seems 
to be assured, judging from the reports, of 
the subscription department. The seating 
capacity of the Odeon is rapidly being 
filled, and it is expected, notwithstanding 
the increased expenditure in the equipment 
of the orchestra, that the season will be a 
pronounced success. 





Mme. Pappenheim Returns. 


Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim, the well- 
known prima donna and vocal teacher, will 
resume her lessons at her studio, ror West 
78th Street, New York City, on October 1. 
Miss Stender, one of her most distinguished 
pupils, who has achieved great success dur- 
ing the past few seasons, has many engage- 
ments ahead for the coming year. 
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COLUMBUS SYMPHONY | 
PLANS FIRST CONCERT 


Orchestra is Encouraged Because It Has 
Balance in Treasury After Pay- 
ing Expenses. 


Co_umsus, O., Sept. 9.—The Columbus 
Symphony Orchestra Association already 
has the first concert planned for the com- 
ing season, the date of which is fixed for 
November 27. Rehearsals will begin about 
the middle of the present month. 

Among the numbers .will be Overture- 
“Rienzi,” Wagner; Fifth. Symphony, Bee- 
thoven; Suite “L’Arlesienne,” Bizet; ex- 
cerpts from “La Bohéme,” Puccini; and 
probably excerpts from “Madama Butter- 
fly,” as they have had many requests for 
the latter. The “Symphony Pathetique,” 
Tschaikowsky; “Dreams,” Wagner, and 
overture “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Mendelssohn, will also be presented during 
the season. 

The manager, Chas. T. Howe, reports 
that there was a small balance in the treas- 
ury after all expenses of last season, a 
condition which is very encouraging for 
the approaching season. Larger plans will 
make larger expense, consequently the 
management hope for a generous associate 
membership. 








Mrs. McDuff—This paper says that 
mice are attracted by music, but I don’t 
believe it. 

McDuff—Why not? . 

Mrs. McDuff—Because I never see any 
mice around when I play the piano. 

McDuff—Well, that’s no reason for 
doubting the paper’s statement.—Exchange. 








A TENOR PAINTS HIS OWN PORTRAIT 





Guardabassi, the Italian Singer, 
Is an Artist of Many 
Gifts. 


Paris, Sept. 4.—Signor Guardabassi, the 
young Italian tenor who was at the Metro- 
politan Opera House three years ago and 
has been studying with Jean de Reszké 
since then, has revealed accomplishments 
as a portrait painter which vie with his 
gifts as a singer. 

When in New York, where he sang fre 
quently at private musicales as well as at 
the Metropolitan, his paintings attracted 
much favorable attention among the “400,” 
especially his portrait of the late Pope 
Leo, which was exhibited at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. His portraits of Mme. 
Melba, Martha Leishman, daughter of the 
Minister to Turkey, Lydia Edwards of 
Boston, and the Comtesse de Cassimier are 
also well known. A portrait he has paint- 
ed of himself is a good specimen of his 
work. 

Guardabassi is about to begin his engage- 
ment as first tenor at the Nice Opera, where 
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ORGANIST’S GUILD 
BROADENS FIELD 


New Chapter Established in 
Middle West by 
Chicagoians. 


The American Guild of Organists, of 
which John Hyatt Brewer is warden, has 
greatly broadened its field of activity by 
establishing a chapter in Chicago. Harri- 
son M. Wild, the well-known conductor 
and organist of Chicago, was authorized 
by the Guild to organize a committee, the 
purpose of which was to found this chap- 
ter and as a result twenty-four organists 
of the Middle West met recently with this 
object in view. 

Mr. Brewer explained the aims, purposes 
and work of the Guild and the desire to in- 
terest a greater number of organists 
throughout the country in the society. The 
signatures of those present together with 
the names of those heard from by letter, 
a total of thirty-three, with the eight resi- 
dent founders, were referred to the execu 
tive committee for nomination to the coun- 
cil as members of the Western chapter. — 

Mr. Brewer then appointed the following 
officers: Harrison M. Wild, dean; Arthur 
Dunham, sub-dean; William Zeuch, sec- 
retary, and Tina Mae Haines, treasurer. At 
a ratification meeting held subsequently, 
these officers were duly elected by the ehap- 
ter, with this executive committee: Clar- 
ence Dickinson, Eric DeLamarter, Peter C. 
Lutkin and the officers. 

The members of the new chapter are as 
follows: W. D. Armstrong, C. A. Barry, 
William K. Belnap, Allen W. Bogen, Pal- 
mer Christian, Alice R. Deal, Eric DeLa- 
Clarence 


marter, Charles H. Demorest, 
Dickinson, Arthur Dunham, Dr. Loyis 
Falk, F. H. Griswold, Tina Mae Haines, 


Irving C. Hancock, Francis Hemington, 
George J. Hochleuter, Katherine Howard, 
Herbert Hyde, Carl D. Kinsey. Calvin F. 
Lambert, Peter C. Lutkin, F. A. Mackay, 
Grace MacMurray, A. F. McCarrell, Mrs. 
Wilhelm Middleschulte, Francis Moore, 
Effie E. Murdock, Anne L. Pearson, Mary 
E. Reynolds, Mason Slade, G. F. Stewart, 
Abram Ray Tyler, Bertram S. Webber, 
Harrison M. Wild, Sarah E. Wildman and 
William E. Zeuch. 





Mme. Samaroff’s Plans. 


Mme. Olga Samaroff, one of the most 
successful of the younger generation of 
pianists, has been spending the greater part 
of the Summer in the town of Obersdorf, 
Switzerland, where she has been hard at 
work preparing her repe — | the com- 
ing Winter. She will arrive America at 
the end of October and will be kept busy 
until May. This year she will go to the 
Pacific Coast. The comine season will be 
her last‘in America for a number of years. 


ELIZABETH 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
The Secret of Joachim’s Playing 


NEW YORK VIOLINIST 
A GIFTED COMPOSER 


Henry Knighton’s Minuet and Andante 
Played at Ocean Grove Orchestral 
Concert with Success. 








HENRY KNIGHTON 


A Member of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra and a Talentzd Composer. 

Ocean Grove, N. J., Sept. 9—During 
one of the ‘popular concerts a new work 
was performed by the Ocean Grove Orches- 
tra. This was a minuet and andante writ- 
ten by Henry Knighton, a young violinist 
of New York and a member of the Dam- 
rosch Orchestra for this season. 

Mr. Knighton, who is a violinist of great 
attainments, was born in the West and 
studied in Chicago for some time, but 
later came to New York where he was a 
pupil of Fonaroff. 

Since that time he has spent four years 
in Europe under the instruction of Brod- 
sky and Cesar Thompson. He was a for- 
mer member of the Ocean Grove Orchestra 
and was at one time concertmeister of the 
Lhousand Island Festival Orchestra. His 
composition was well received and will 
be repeated in the near future. A. lL. J. 





It is related that when Louis Plaidy, the 
renowned piano pedagogue, was teaching 
at the Leipsic Conservatory, he used to 
play for his pupils the slow introductory 
movements of Mendelssohn’s Capriccios, 
and then, when he reached the more diff- 
cult allegros, remark, as if casually: “And 
so on’—seriously imagining that the stu- 
dents did not see through him. 

The ballet “Prometheus” with Beetho- 
ven’s music will be performed at the Royal 
Opera in Berlin this season. 
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Joachim’s biographer, Herr Andreas Mo- 
ser, has phrased the secret of his wonderful 
playing in the words, “He is the first man 
who has played the violin, not for its own 
sake, but in the service of an ideal.” This 
is certainly the truth, observes the London 
“Times,” for there never was a simpler or 
more modest nature in the world. There 
may have been other players with as high 
an ideal as his, but none has united it with 
such unerring genius of interpretation. 
Joachim’s performance of the violin works 
of Sebastian Bach, music which was for- 
merly deemed quite impossible of execu- 
tion, was a thing never to be forgotten, so 
deep was the insight, so thorough the sym- 


pathy, and so reverent the handling of 
the music. In Mozart's concerted music the 
quartet headed by Joachim attained an un- 
rivalled position, and conveyed the idea, as 
no other body of players has managed to 
do, of youthful exuberance, while no touch 
of exaggeration could be laid to their 
charge. As interpreters of Beethoven, the 
players long ago gained the power of shed- 
ding new light upon the difficulties of the 
last quartets, and even of persuading their 
hearers that these difficulties did not ex- 
ist. Joachim also, it has rightly been said, 
did more for the fame of Brahms in Eng- 
land than any one else, by bringing for- 
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ward his concerted chamber music and by 
playing his violin concerto; and there is a 
sad appropriateness in the fact that 
Joachim’s last appearances in this country 
should have been in the brilliantly success- 
ful series of last Autumn’s concerts at 
which the entire chamber works of his 
great friend were performed. 

As a composer, Joachim did but little in 
his later years, and the works of his earlier 
life have not attained the success which, in 
the opinion of many, they deserve. They. 
undoubtedly have a certain austerity of 
character which does not appeal to every 
hearer, but they are full of beauty of a 
grave and dignified kind; and in such 
things as his “Hungarian concerto” for his 
own instrument, the utmost degree of diffi- 
culty is combined with great charm of 
melodic treatment. The “romance” in B 
flat for violin and the variations for violin 
and orchestra are among his finest things, 
and the noble overture in memory of 
Kleist, as well as the scena for Mezzo-so- 
prano from Schiller’s “Demetrius,” show 
a wonderful degree of skill in orchestration 
as well as originality of thought. But it is 
hard for a man who is supreme in one di- 
rection to establish greatness in another, 
and a comparative indifference to Joachim’s 
compositions may be pardoned to a genera- 
tion that has so long been under the spell 
of the interpretative genius of one who 
spent a long and honorable career play 
ing the greatest music in the greatest way. 











FRIENDS DEFEND 
JEAN DE RESZKE 


Declare Impression Given By Mrs. 
Hyde’s Statement Is Erroneous— 
Cite Tenor’s Ge nerosity. 

Paris, Sept. 7—Jean de Reszké, the emi- 
nent teacher of singing and his many 
friends here are indignant over the state 
ments reported to have been made by a 
Mrs. Francis Hyde, in which she made 
disparaging remarks concerning the tenor’s 
methods and declared that he had exacted 
ten dollars for a fifteen minute lesson in a 
class of four, and that most of the time a 
subordinate was in charge of the work. 

M. De Reszké maintains that the state 
ment made by Mrs. Hyde is absolutely 
false and says that he never had a pupil 
by that name, nor does he know of her. On: 
of the tenor’s friends commented upon the 
report as follows: 

“M. de Reszké gives all his lessons per 
sonally and is at his studio from 9 in the 
morning to 6 in the evening every day in 
the week, excepting Sunday, when he 
teaches only a half day. He employs no as- 
sistants but an accompanist. 

“So far as over-charging is concerned, I 
feel that the statement in question gives 
an erroneous impression concerning the 
great tenor. In Paris it is well known that 
he has a large number of American pupils 





whom he teaches absolutely free of charge, 
because he knows that they are talented 
and cannot afford to pay his regular rates. 
In the instance of Lucille Marcel, the 
American singer, M. de Reszké has given 
her lessons for the last three years without 
compensation.” H. W. 





Brahms Objected to Complete Editions. 


srahms did not approve of complete pub 
lished editions of the great masters’ works. 
Richard Batka cites a letter to Hanslick 
in which Brahms wrote: 

“You know my old pet wish that the so 
called complete works of our masters be 
not printed too completely, but that good 
manuscript copies of the unprinted ones be 
placed in the larger libraries. You know 
how diligently I have always sought to 
make myself acquainted with their un 
printed works. 

“But there are masters, including some 
favorites of mine, all of whose compositions 
I do not wish to possess in print. Our 
Haydn has not yet been honored by a 
complete edition. A _ really exhaustive 
issue would, indeed, be as impossible as 
it would be unpractical.” 





Converse’s ‘‘Job’’ Is Published. 


The vocal score of “Job,” the dramatic 
cantata composed by Frederick S. Con 
verse for the fiftieth annual Worcester 
Music Festival next month, has just been 
issued by the H. W. Gray Co. (Novello 
& Co.). 
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MUSICAL 


PREPARE FOR GOLDEN GATE OPERA 


Lambardi and His Company 
Start San Francisco Sea- 


son This Week. 


SAN FrRANcisco, Sept. 7.—Speeding across 
the continent on a special train en route to 
a x re " 
this city are the principals, chorus, orches- 
tra and ballet of the Milan Opera Company, 
numbering 130 people, who are coming to 
inaugurate a season of Italian grand opera 
at the Chutes Theatre on September 11. 
Maestro Mario Lambardi has accompanied 
his songbirds from Italy, where, with the 
assistance and advice of Ettore Patrizi, the 
new organization was assembled. 

Impresario Lambardi has had ample op- 
pong A to study the fancies and idea}s 
of the San Francisco opera-loving public in 
the past, and his experiences here with 
other companies certainly should enable 
him to present grand opera just as we de- 
sire to have it. 

From all accounts, the new company 
is a better balanced organization than any 
San Francisco has heard in the past. The 
artists all rank high in their native land, 
and the reputations of the prim.. donnas, 
both dramatic and lyric, augur a brilliant 
season. 

An innovation will be the beginning of 
the week on Wednesday night, when no 
other opening events are scheduled at local 
theatres. The Monday performances will 
be omitted in order to give the members 
of the company a rest and to perfect the 
last rehearsals of the new production. 

The first bill, “Aida,” with its gorgeous 
musical coloring and scope for spectacular 
staging, will introduce most of the stars 
of the company. Maria Gonzales, the prima 


dramatic soprano, will sing the title rdéle 
in the famous Verdi opera. Signorini, the 
leading tenor robusto, will also be in the 











MARIO LAMBARDI 


Milan Impresatio who Begins His San Frar- 


cisco Season of Opera This Week 


cast. On the second night of 
“Lucia di Lammermoor 


the season 
will be heard, with 


the lyric soprano, Ester Ferrabini, as the 
unhappy heroine of the tragedy. It is a 
role in which she has won much renown 
in Italy. “La Tosca” will be the third 


opera of the week. 

The second week’s offerings are to be 
“Otello,” “Traviata” and “La Boheme.” 
One of the most delightful productions of 
the popular Puccini opera ever seen in this 
city was that given by the Lambardi com 
pany last season. 


HOW LEHAR ROSE TO FAME 





Dramatic Incident at ‘ Merry Widow’ 


Rehearsal When Com- 


poser Realized How Successful His Work Was. 


An interesting story is going the rounds, 
describing how the Viennese opera, “The 
Merry Widow,” which will be produced in 
this country soon, originally came to public 
attention. 

Franz Lehar, the composer of the opera, 
who bandmaster in Vienna, 
called one morning at the office of Wilhelm 
Theater 


and was a 


Karezag, managing director of the 


an der Wien, with the manuscript of his 
operetta urder his arm. 
“I want you to produce my piece,” said 


Lehar. 
“If it’s worth anything—if it has a fight 
ing chance,” replied Karczag, “I'll put it 
on. I can't get anything new. Composers 
are dead. I will be frank and tell you that, 
unless I get a brand new success, my 
finances will not hold out much longer.’ 
Lehar played his music. 
“It’s fair,” said Karczag. 
Then he read the libretto. 


“That is all.” 
“It is worse 


than the music,” he remarked, “but we will 
try to fix it up.” 

From the repertoire company at the The 
ater an der Wien, a cast for “The Merry 
Widow” was selected, and the piece imme 
diately was placed in rehearsal. Four 
weeks later they held a dress rehearsal. 
In Vienna it is the custom to have the 
dramatic and musical critics, who are per 
sonages of great importance, attend these 
dress rehearsals in order that the writers 
may have two or three days to prepare 
their criticisms; but despite this traditional 


privilege, which has come to be a recognize 
right, Lehar and Karczag decided to ignore 
the custom and exclude them from _ re- 
hearsals. 

Ludwig Karpath, music critic of the 
“Neues Wiener Tageblatt,” however, wou!d 
not be denied and called at the theatre. 
He was stopped by the old stage door- 
keeper, who, with profuse apology, ex 
plained the new rule and refused admit 
tance. 
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“What!” exclaimed  Karpath. 
don’t want me? The fools! They should 
be honored by my presence, Give my com- 
pliments to the management, and tell them 
all to go to the devil. If they ignore me 
now, | will ignore them when the produc- 
tion is made.” 

Fearful of Karpath’s power, Lehar, who 
had overheard his remarks, ran out after 
the critic and brought him back to the thea 
tre. “Please do not be offended,” he said, 
“and I am sure you will not when I ex 
plain, as a matter of fact, we are ashamed 
to have you see “The Merry Widow’ at the 
present time. We all feel that it will prove 
a failure. It has gone from bad to worse 
during rehearsals, and we are now making 
a brave attempt to improve the first per 
formance. Please do. not write anything 
about it.” ; 

“I will reserve my right to 
please,” said Karpath, as he seated him 
self in an orchestra chair. And in recount 
ing the incident later, he said, “I had thor 
oughly determined to.roast it unmercifully 
for the affront that I had suffered.” 

The curtain rose on the first act. Kar 
path watched the performance while Kare 


“They 


do as I 


zag watched him. When the curtain 
dropped, Lehar and Karczag approached 
the critic, literally trembling. 


“Well?” they asked. 

“It’s fairly good,” said Karpath, who was 
still in ill humor. 

At the spirited close of the second act, 
Karpath rushed down the centre aisle of 
the theatre and grabbed Lehar, who was 
sitting in the orchestra leader’s chair, ‘by 
the shoulders: : 

“Man!” he yelled, “you're 

“Why?” asked Lehar, 
the worst. 

“Why? 


sensation. 


crazy!” 
fearing worse than 


Because this thing will be a 
You will be as great as Johann 


Strauss. That waltz is wonderful. You 
are made!” 

Lehar burst into tears, crying, “Thank 
you! Oh, thank you!” 

“You must do me a favor,” said Kar- 
path, turning to Karezag, “for the discour 
tesy | was shown.” 


“Anything. What is it?” 


“I want my friend, the manager of the 
Leipsic Theatre, to have the rights of ‘The 
Merry Widow’ in his city. He is almost 
bankrupt.” 

“He shall have it.” 

“Hold your third act curtain until I re- 
turn,” said Karpath, and he rushed to a 
nearby telegraph office. whence he wired 


the manager of the Leipsic Theatre. 
“Telegraph Karezag for rights of Lehar’s 
new piece. ‘Merry Widow.’ Don't ask why. 
Do it quickly.” - 
The man in Leipsic followed the bidding 
and secured the operetta. He was practi- 
cally bankrupt three years ago. ‘lo-day 
he is wealthy. The piece is still playing in 


Vienna, where it is approaching its one 
thousandth performance. Karezag, who 
was on his last legs, is worth over half a 


million dollars, and the piece is still in the 
height of success. Americ: ans returning 
from Europe say that “The Merry Widow” 
is the most sensational success in the his- 
tory of music. 


Chicago Stager of Peouthe. 


Cuicaco, Sept. 9—Vera Edith Young, 
who has recently been engaged for a con 
cert tour by the Schubert Symphony Club 
and Ladies’ Quartet, is believed to be a 
singer of much promise and has been for 
four or five years leading soprano soloist 
of the Belden Avenue Baptist Church choir. 
Critics say that her voice, though power- 
ful, is sweet and that she uses it with ex- 
cellent discrimination. 
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DEREYNEAT METROPOLITAN 


One of Henry Russell’s Sopranos Added 
to Conried’s Company. 





BLANCHE DEREYNE 
Lyric Soprano of San Carlo Opera Company 


Last Year Engaged by Conried 
for This Season 


The name of Blanche Dereyne has been 
added to the heard at 
the Metropolitan Opera House this season. 

Mile. of the 


cessful Henry 


list of singers to be 


most suc- 
San 
last season, and 1 


Dereyne was one 


members of Russell's 
Carlo Opera Company 
the Spring Ernest Goerlitz opened negotia 
tions with her with a view to securing her 


the An for 


an engagement was reached, which has been 


lor Metropolitan. agreement 


contirmed by Mr. Conried. 

The artist, who possesses a lyric soprano 
voice, will sing both French and _ Italian 
roles, appearing in some of the parts 
hitherto assigned to Bella Alten, who does 


not return this Winter. 





Pianists and 
Teachers 


Do themselves an injustice if they 
perform on any other than a perfect 
piano. The perfect piano must con- 
tain the perfect action—the most im 
portant part of the instrument. 


Strauch Bros.’ Actions 
With Lost Motion 
Attachment 


Are conceded to be the acme of per- 
fection, from the standpoint of the 


musician, being scientifically con 


structed, with every adjustment ex- 
act. Write for booklet on the his- 
tory of the pianoforte action. Mailed 
free. 


STRAUCH BROS., 30 16th Ave., New York 











SOPRANO Soloist, 
Boston Festival Orchestra 
and Worcester Festival 
For dates and terms address 
HAEN SEL & JONES, 
oa Fifth Avenue, Now York 





COLORATURE SOPRANO 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio : 2231 Broadway, °*'wew york. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


EDWIN BARNES A VERSATILE MUSICIAN TORONTO CHORUS HAS 


Energetic Dikecie of Battle 
Creek Conservatory Be- 
gins New Season. 


BatrLte “CreEK, Micu., Sept. 10—The 
Battle Creek Conservatory of Music has 
opened for the Autumn term with unusual- 
ly bright prospects and a longer list of ap- 
plicants for instruction than ever before. 
Edwin Barnes, the capable director, is to 
be congratulated upon the flourishing con- 


dition of his institution. 
Mr. Barnes was born in Southampton, 


England, where he obtained his musical ed- 
ucation, studying with the best teachers of 
Southampton and London. He came to 
Battle Creek, Mich., in 1881, where for 
nearly twenty years ‘he had charge of the 
musical department of the Battle Creek 
College, during which time he continued 
his studies with William H. Sherwood, 
piano; Clarence Eddy, organ, and Frederic 
Grant Gleason, theory, in Chicago. He has 
also made four trips to Europe to the vari- 
ous centres of music, having studied with 
the eminent vocalists Shakespeare, Bouhy 
and also Frank King Clark, who is meeting 
with extraordinary success in Paris. 

Mr. Barnes has also been intimately as- 
sociated with Mr. Clark this Summer in 
his teaching in Chicago, where he has had 
a large class of old and new pupils. Mr. 
Clark does not hesitate to endorse Mr. 
Barnes, considering him one of the ablest 
exponents of his method of voice produc- 
tion in America. 

Mr, Barnes, who has also spent the last 
two seasons wifh the famous organist, 
Widor, in Paris, is a thorough and ener- 
getic teacher of piano, organ, voice and, 
theory, and his pupils have been accepted, 
without further preparation, to the piano 
classes of William Sherwood and Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, of Chicago; Heinrich 
Barth, of Berlin, and Theodore Lescheti- 
zky, of Vienna. 





Frank J. Benedict Returns. 


Among the first of New York’s organ- 
ists and choirmasters to return to his post 
with the beginning of autumn is Frank J. 
Benedict of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, West End avenue and Eighty- 
sixth street. Not only Mr. Benedict, but 
the full permanent choir was present last 
Sunday. A feature of the program was 
a trio, “O Day of Rest and Gladness,” by 
Chadwick, rendered by the contralto, Miss 
Brett; tenor, Mr. Riker, and bass, Mr. 
Ely. The offertory was sung by Miss AIl- 
sop, soprano. 

Mr. Benedict will remove his studio from 
West Fifty-sixth street to the Long Acre 
Studio building, Seventh avenue and 
itftieth street, about the middle of Sept+m- 
ber. 





Jean Gerardy and Harold Bauer will 
make a tour of the English provinces in 
October. 





EDWIN BARNES 


Director of Battle Creek Conservatory---His 
Work Has Received Highest 
Endorsements 


In 1903 Mr. Barnes was elected to the 
position of President of the Milwaukee 
Music Teachers’ Association. He has di- 
rected the concerts of the May Festivals, 
which have produced such works as “Tann- 
hauser,” “Faust,” “Swan and Skylark,” “The 
Crusaders,” and most of the standard ora- 
torios. At these concerts he has conducted 
the Thomas Orchestra, of Chicago, with 
which have appeared Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, David Bispham, Charles W. Clark, 
George Hamlin and other celebrated art- 
ists. 





Actress Teaches Music. 


MiLwauKkeeE, Sept. 9—Mrs. Max Fisher 
has opened her studio for piano and voice. 
Mrs. Fisher has had an interesting career 
in concert and opera and as an actress on 
the stage. She played with the Pabst 


Theatre Company in 1894-5, but for the 
last twelve years has been teaching piano 
and voice. This year she will have an 
ensemble class for musical history. 

Born at Berlin, Germany, she had a 
rare opportunity to select the best instruc- 
tors. At the New Academy of Tonkunst 
she was one of the personal pupils of Franz 
Kullak. After her graduation she entered 
a course of private studies under the fa- 
mous pianist, Dr. Hans Bischoff. 





“Has Lola much of a voice?” 
“Not for singing; but when it comes to 
talking there is no end to it.” 


“Rapid | and ‘Scaentific Method 4 Taught 


M. ELFERT- FLORIO. EXCELLENT RESULTS GUARANTEED 


THE RENOWNED ITALIAN GRAND OPERA TENOR 


Acknowledged Voice Specialist 


Worden, ngoenne, a now daly ay ng abroad; Mrs. Clarence Hale. Soprane 
oratorio Cs arker, Tenor. New York: Miss Bell 

Miss Grace Ryan, soprano, New York: ge Jamea Travers, baritone, New York; Dr. a Theta. tenor, now singing ino 
ins Ka Travers, soprano; Mr. Enrico Oromont, baritone, ay Lala Glaser; Albert Wahle, tenor solo 


Memorial Presbyterian Church, ‘Baltimore, and vocal teacher, etc., ¢ 


Oriska 
, of Charleston, 8 
— York; 


Formerly Leading Vocal Instructor of Berlin 


Studio: 22 West Sixty-First St., New York 


Mrs. C. B. Huit, concert and 
Pisce ch, Soprano, Newark, N. J. 
. 





IN TONE RELATION AND INTONATION-IN PRESS— 





' ‘SFI F- HELP” « A book that every teacher should place in the hands of every pupil— 
illus. $1.25—Introductory price 50c. if cash¥accompanies order 


Mrs, W. Harry Teasdale, 18 Oglethorpe £., Savannah, G 


ees Oct. |. 





FINE CONCERT LIST 


Helen Davies, Kelly Cole and Francis 
Rogers Will Sing in December 
Performances. 


Toronto, Can., Sept. 9—One of the 
greatest musical treats of the coming sea- 
son will be the concerts given under the 
auspices of the National Chorus. Dr. At- 
bert Ham and the executive are to be high- 
ly congratulated on having secured the as- 
sistance of Walter Damrosch and his New 


York Symphony Orchestra; and, in addi- 
iion, on having also made arrangements 
for the appearance of Helen Davies, so- 
prano; Kelley Cole, tenor, and Francis 
Rogers, baritone. 

These excellent artists will appear in the 
following works: Cantata, “The Death ot 
Minnehaha,” Coleridge Taylor; “King, All 
Glorious,” Barnby; “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” Parry, and Stanford’s Songs of 
the Sea, “Devon, Oh, Devon!”; “The Old 
Superb.” 

The concerts to be given on December 
16th and 17th next should prove an un- 
qualified success from every point of view. 


NAPOLEON AS MUSIC CRITIC. 


Napoleon I. cared little for music, but 
as a matter of course (like most persons 
in his predicament) he thought he knew all 
about it. Franz Fridberg has exhumed a 
story relating to him and Kreutzer—the 
eminent violinist to whom Beethoven dedi- 
cated one of his best sonatas, the one that 
gave rise to Tolstoy’s story, “The Kreut- 
zer Sonata.” 

Kreutzer was very much elated one day 
when he was told that he would be per- 
mitted to play for Napoleon. But when he 
began to play, the Emperor listened with 
visibly increasing impatience, and _ finally, 
after ten minutes, he jumped up, exclaimed 
furiously, “Will he never stop scraping?” 
and left the room. 











Steindei Sentenced. 


Herr Steindel, the leader of the quar- 
tet bearing his name, who was tried at 
Stuttgart for alleged inhuman treatment 
of his wife and his three sons, has been 
sentenced to seven months’ imprisonment. 
The charges that he was wont to belabor 
the boys, who are the other members of 
his quartet, with piano wire, stick needles 
into their arms and cultivate other equal- 
ly original “winning ways” with them, 
would hardly seem to have been sub- 
stantiated by the evidence submitted. 
The wife’s story was lame, two of the 
boys refused to testify, and the eldest de- 
clared that everything had been exagger- 
ated. 





Harry J. Fellows has returned to Buf- 
falo from Lakewood, N. J., where he has 
been arranging for the erection of a new 
Summer home. He has resumed his posi- 
tion as director of the Delaware Avenue 
Baptist Church choir. 








napneber 14, 1907. 


HARLEYHAMILTONGETS 
SOME UNUSUAL SCORES 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra Will 
Play Works Hitherto Unheard 
On Pacific Coast. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 10.—Brief ad- 
vices from Harley Hamilton indicate the 
unusual character of next season’s sym- 
phony offerings. Mr. Hamilton has spent 
a part of his Summer in wisely purchas- 
ing, and it is safe to say that the orchestra 
is about to be equipped with more inter- 
esting scores than any Coast orchestra 
has had in the past. 

Invoices from some of the German pub- 
lishers have already arrived at the sym- 
phony offices, 

Among these works are to be found 
a dozen pieces of valuable Tschaikowsky 
material, two or three Svendsen composi- 
tions, Busch’s prologue, “The Passing of 
Arthur,” Kaun’s “Festmarsch,”  Liszt’s 
“Le Triomphe Funebre de Tasso,” a rare 
Berlioz score, an Elgar serenade, a variety 
of new Wagner transcriptions, and unusual 
selections from the works of Mendelssohn, 
Mozart and Schumann. 








HE LOVED HIS VIOLINS 


The late Charles Cardinell, a pioneer of 
Portland Ore., lately deceased, will long be 
held in remembrance by a number of peo- 
ple now middle aged, who in their youth 
were his pupils in dancing. His love for 
the music to which he taught them to step 
in the old days was attested by the tender- 
ness with which, in his will, he spoke of 
three cherished violins—a Stradivarius, a 
Cremona and a Steiner—in devising them 
to his heirs. Of all inanimate things, the 
instrument that, under skilful touch, pro- 
duces melodious sounds is dearest to the 
hearts of those who are able to interpret 
and enjoy music. That an aged musician 
should feel a tender affection for his violin 


is not strange; it would be strange indeed‘ 


if he did not so regard what had been to 
him the means of pure and true enjoyment, 
not only during his active years, but 
throughout the declining years of his life. 
The boatman loses his boat, the scholar 
his books, the reverent man the old home- 
stead, but the essence of affection for things 
inanimate is distilled by and through the 
old musical instrument that has ripened 
with the ripening years of its owner, and 
proved a never-failing source of solace or 
pleasure.—Portland Oregonian. 





English composers are doing  theit 
share to keep the supply of works for 
piano and orchestra abreast of the times. 
London is soon to hear a new concerto by 
Frederick Delins played by Theodor 
Szanto, and Arthur Hinton has written one 
for his wife, Katharine Goodson, who will 
introduce it on her forthcoming tour of 
America. Over a year ago, Teresa Car- 
refio brought out an effective Concert 
stiick by Frederic Cowen at one of her 
concerts in Berlin, and she may play it in 
this country this season. 


KING CLARK STUDIOS 


8 Rue Bugeaud, Paris. Address George L. Backus, Secretary 
CABLE ADDRESS: ‘‘FRANARK, PARIS” 








JOSEPHINE 
MILDENBERG 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


v 1 Vocal Instruction = :::: 


136 WEST 77TH ST., NEW YORK 


Opera, Concerts, Recitals 








Violin Teachers, Attention ! 


TELLER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


If you have not seen a copy of the Max |. Fischel 
scale and technic studies, send us your card, or 
program, and receive a copy gratis—Catalogues 
and discounts on request. 


6060 State Street, CHICAGO. 





FLORENCE 


Personal Address, 79 Halsey St. 
Newark, N. J. Telephone 1192” 


MULFOR 





=” Troaeat Street 


CONTRALTO 


GEO. W. STEWART, Mer. 


H. G. TUCKER 


Conductor, Pianist en‘ Organist 
6 Newbury St. 


Boston, Mass. 





G. MAGNUS SCHUTZ Basso-Baritone 


(VOCAL INSTRUCTION) 
Management A. B. Pattou 26 East 23rd St. 


New York City 





ADAH 


CONTRALTO 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS, 


Management | MAENSEL & JONES 
venne. 
CAMPBELL Pesmal. P+ —k i W, 114th St 
Phone 5414 Morningside. 











RUDOLPH ENGBERG 


BARITONE 


630 Fine Arts Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





M. Louise Munde 


276 MeDNOUCGH ST. 
Phone 78-R Bedford 


VOCAL STUDIO 





BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


CATHERINE MQNTA N | SOPRANO 


CONCERT--RECITAL 


ORATORIO 
GARCIA METHOD 
Studio : Philadelphia, Ps 





“wi TURNER-MALEY 


SOPRANO 
210 West 107th St. 


*Phone 3117 Riverside 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Studio No. 2, 26 E. 23d St. 


Exponent of the Celebrated 


, 805 BS. Mth St. 
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CAI VE TO CULTIVATE > 
CALIFORNIA GRAPES 


Singer Will Raise Her Own Special] 
Brand of Champagne in New 
Vineyard. 








Los ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 9—J. Saun- 
ders Cordon, manager for Madame Calvé, 
is now in Los Angeles, negotiating for the 
purchase of 1,000 acres of grape land near 
Los Angeles for the famous French con- 
cert singer. He is inspecting one of the 
proposed properties on the line between 
here and San Diego. 

Madame Calvé will settle in her new 
vineyard between 400 and 500 French 
peasants from her world-famous vineyards 
in France by December, this year. 

It is the plan of Madame Calvé to cul- 
tivate her own special variety of champagne 
grapes on this immense estate. She also 
plans to build a Winter home, in which 
she will spend seven or eight weeks of 
each year. The entire investment will 
amount to about $500,000. 


BESSIE ABOTT’S TOUR. 


Will Travel in the Car Originally Re- 
served for Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 





The Bessie Abott Concert Company, 
which starts on its extensive tour about 
the country on October 7, will travel in 
the private car “lolanthe,” originally re- 
served for Mrs. Patrick Campbell, but 
through her courtesy yielded to Miss 
Abott. 

Miss Abott, supported by an _ ade- 
quate aggregation of artists, is to give a 
series of from twenty-five to thirty con- 
certs in a chain of cities extending South- 
ward to Atlanta, Georgia, as far West 
as Denver and northward to St. Paul. 





Christine Miller’s Engagements. 


PittsspurG, Pa., Sept. 9.—Christine Mil- 
ler, the contralto, has just closed an ex- 
ceptionally good season and has already 
booked several important engagements 
for the Winter. Her success with the Chi- 
cago Apollo Club last Christmas was such 
that she was immediately re-engaged for 
the “Messiah” performances of December 
25 and 27. She will sing in the same 
oratorio with the Harmonic Club of Cleve- 
land on December 12. Miss Miller will 
make another Western trip in March, 
going as far west as Minneapolis, where 
she has been engaged by the Philharmonic 
Club to sing in Beethoven’s “Ninth Sym- 
phony” and Mass in D. She has been 
engaged for Waynesburg for the week 
beginning October 21, and she will also 
sing at a concert at Crafton on October 
10. 





“ELIZABETH DODGE 
FOR COVENT GARDEN 





American Soprano Considering Offer to 
Sing in Autumn Season, with 
Choice of Roles. 


eer, 








ELIZABETH DODGE 


American Soprano Who Has Been Attract- 
ing Much Attention in European 
Music Circles. 


Elizabeth Dodge, the American soprano, 
who is now spending a short vacation with 
° . 7 ~ . . 
friends in New England before returning 
to Europe to resume her concert work, 
has received an offer to sing at Covent 
Garden during the Autumn season, which 
opens next month, with the privilege of 
choosing her own role. 
After many years of earnest study in 





























MUSICAL AMERICA 


Paris Miss Dodge has gained widespread 
recognition as a foremost exponent of the 
best in vocal art, combining, as she does, 
an unusual technique with the charm and 
polish characteristic of the French school. 

Although singing in many of the best 
salons in Paris during her student period 
she did not come formally before the pub- 
lic until a year ago last May, when she 
gave a concert there assisted by the Hayot 
String Quartet in which she displayed 
her versatility in a cantata by Bach, the 
“Air de la Folie” from “Hamlet,” by Am- 
broise Thomas, in German Lieder and sey- 
eral old French songs. 

She then went to London, giving a con- 
cert there that attracted much attention 
in the foremost musical circles. She also 
sang at several of the most prominent 
private residences. Her next notable ap- 
pearance was at an orchestral concert at 
Ostende, which was followed by a concert 
and oratorio trip to Constantinople, and 
a concert at Rome, where she was greeted 
with warm enthusiasm by musicians and 
critics, 

Following this Miss Dodge again gave 
a concert at London, singing from the 
cantatas of her favorite composer, Bach, 
also Mozart selections, the mad scene from 
“Lucia,” by Donizetti, and folk-songs of 
many countries, in the original language. 
Her brilliant singing at the reception at 
Dorchester House, a short time ago, ex- 
cited much attention, and her singing at 
the Norfolk House and other very prom- 
inent houses in London has given her an 
assured position among leading artists. 


VAN DEN BERGS IN “MASCOT.” 


Popular Organization Draws Crowds to 
West End Theatre. 

The Van den Berg Opera Company ex- 
perienced a most successful week at the 
West End Theatre, their offering being 
Audran’s “Mascot.” Maude Hollins and 
Grace Belmont alternated in the rdédle of 
Bettina, Miss Belmont on her off nights 
yng ms with Marie Micheli, as Fiamet- 

daughter of Lorenzo V1]. 

"aber Wilke made his first appearance 
with the organization and has already 
won hearty approval by his singing and 
acting in the character of Pippo, the shep- 
herd. Claude Amsden is a_ delightful 
Lorenzo, Prince of Piombius, and William 
Schuster sings Rocco pleasingly. 

Aimee Rumley alternated with Albertine 
Margadant as Frederick, Prince of Pisa. 











Perley Dunn Aldrich, the Philadelphia 
teacher of singing, has returned from Paris, 
where he has been teaching during the 
Summer. During the latter part of his 
stay abroad he was the guest of his old 
master, Sbriglia, at his chateau near Beau- 
vais. Mr. Aldrich is considering locating 
in Paris after this year. 
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BOTANY, MUSICIAN’S 
SUMMER TIME HOBBY 


Angelo M. Read of Buffalo Devotes His 
Vacation to Classifying 
Plant Life. 














ANGELO M. READ 


Representing Well-Known Buffalo Composer 
Enjoying His Favorite Hobby, Botany 


Angelo M. Read, of Buffalo, author, com- 
poser, director of music and teacher, is 
spending his Summer vacation with his 
family on the shore of Lake Ontario. Mr. 
Read believes that the musician in order 
to rest up must break away from music 
entirely, for a period each year. Conse- 
quently he devotes the Summer months to 
botany, his favorite hobby. The above 
snap-shot shows Mr. Read and his dog 
Frisky, his companion in all his tramps, 
getting interested in a species of Gerardia, 
variety of G. quercifolia, 

He has recently classified about forty 
varieties of herbs, shrubs and trees, some 
of them quite rare. 

“This hobby is fascinating to me,” writes 
Mr. Read. “The earth yields to me her 
secrets in this intimacy with herb, shrub 
and tree. The form of each flower is 
more perfect than the finest symphony, and 


its coloring more beautiful than the music 
itself.” 





AMERICAN TOUR BEGINNING NOVEMBER, 1907 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., Address, 
Madame Teresa Carreno Will 





Use a on Her Tour 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


The Everett Piano 


37 W. 32d St., NEW YORK 











AGNES GARDNER 


LYRE 


SOLO PIANIST 
KUBELIK TOUR 1905 - "06 


AVAILABLE 
OCT. '07 — MAY ’08 
J. E. FRANCKE 


1402 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Steinway Piano Used 









































SECOND TRIUMPHANT AMERICAN TOUR 





oc TOBER, 
Exclusive 


FRANCIS 


MACMILLEN 


VIOLIN vVIRTYUOSO 
iIs07 to MAY, 


Managers HAENSEL & JONES, 





isos 
542 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


William Mason 
Albert Ross Parsons 
Harry Rowe Shelley 
Paul Savage 

Paul Ambrose 

Send for Circulars and Catalogues. 





212 West 59th St., - © e 
22nd Year begins Monday, September 30th, 1907 


Epcar O. Strver, President 
THe : 
H. Rawlings Baker 
Herwegh von Ende 
Modest Altschuler 
Kate S. Chittenden 
William F, Sherman 


NEW YORK CITY 


FACULTY AND EXAMINERS: 


Geo. Coleman Gow 

McCall Lanham 

Mary Fidelia Burt 

Adrienne Remenyi von Ende 
Fannie Greene 

Daniel Gregory Mason 
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Clarence Bird has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the piano department at the Gott- 
schalk School of Music, Chicago. 

2 «= 


Lessons have been resumed at the Con- 
servatory of Music, New Britain. W. V. 
Abell, director, is to be at the studios 
daily. 

ee 

The United Wisconsin Association of 
the German American Bund will hold its 
annual meeting in Milwaukee on Octo- 


ber 6. 
* * * 


Nellie Wright, the dramatic soprano, 
has been in Boston this week, singing for 
the directors of several large musical or- 
ganizations. 
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Helen Kirby Ferguson, contralto soloist 
in the Jarvis Street Baptist Church of To- 
ronto, Ont., has returned from her vacation 
and will resume her vocal class at the Con- 
servatory. 

* * x 

Mollie Wood Stanford, a_ violinist of 
New Haven, Conn., and her mother, Mrs. 
George Stanford, have sailed for Ireland, 
where they will visit relatives until 


Christmas. 
x * * 


George H. Carr, a formerly well-known 
New York teacher of music, has gone into 
the West seeking newer fields, and has tak- 
en two studios in the Gamut Club of Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

* * & 

Jennie Owen, director of the vocal de- 
partment of the Wisconsin Conservatory 
of Music for the past ten years, has re- 
signed, and will leave shortly for a tour 
through Europe. 

x x * 

Edward IF. Foley has been engaged as 
organist at St. Joseph’s Church of New 
tritain, Conn. He is a young musician 
who has played often in public and has 
won much praise. 

xk * ® 

The choir of Grace Presbyterian Church, 
Montclair, N. J., which has been on vaca- 
tion during the Summer, has been reorgan 
ized for the season under the direction of 
Wilbur Follett Andrews, the organist. 

* * * 


The Apollo Club of Los Angeles, Cal., 
have begun the study of the oratorios to 
be given during the season. The club is 
just now rehearsing “lhe Messiah,” and 
will later take up Gounod’s “Redemption.” 

* * x 

Julius Singer, the Buffalo violinist, has 
returned home atter a vacation at Muskoka. 
Mr. Singer had a strenuous season up to 
the time he went away, but is now, he says, 
well rested, and ready for the Winter's 
work. 

- * . 

Frances Helen Humphrey, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., has returned ‘home after a delightful 
Summer in France. She shortened her stay 
abroad somewhat in order to get in readi- 
ness for the season at her beautiful new 
Buffalo studio. 
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Rehearsals of the Schubert choir of To- 
ronto, for the two concerts with the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra, have begun. There are still 
a few vacancies left to be filled. 

ie 

Prof, Rosseter Gleason Cole, of Madi- 
son, has succeeded Prof. F. A. Parker as 
director of the University School of Mu- 
sic, Madison, Wis. Mr. Parker resigned 
last June after having held the position 
for twenty-nine years. 

* * x 

Nellie Hall, a prominent organ st and 
music teacher of Wallingford, Conn., will 
soon leave her native city to go to Wash- 
ington, D. C., where she has accepted a 
position as musical instructor in a semin- 
ary for young women. 

x x * 

Ruth Farrar Chandler, a prominent so- 
prano soloist of Fond du Lac, and Dr. 
Louis Falk, of Chicago, organist, gave a 
song recital last week before a large audi- 
ence at Fond du Lac, Wis., and music 
lovers enjoyed a rare treat. 

* * * 

The pupils’ orchestra of the Columbia 
Conservatory of Music, Washington, D. C€., 
under the direction of C. E. Christiani, has 
begun rehearsals. A Mozart Symphony 
and Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” over 
ture have been selected for practice. 

* * © 





Bessie Knight, soprano of Eutaw Place 
Baptist Church, Baltimore, was the solo- 
ist at a recent Sunday concert at Mount 
Holly Inn. Mr. Alfred Furthmaier, ‘celist, 
rendered several solos, and was accom- 
panied on the piano by Mrs. Furthmaier. 

* o* * 


Elinore Hatch, a talented vocalist, made 
her first appearance on the concert stage 
at Whitefish Bay, Labor Day. She is a 
graduate of the University of California, 
and resigned a position as High School 
teacher to devote all her time to concert 
singing. 

oe. 


The pupils’ orchestra of the Columbia 
Conservatory of Music, Washington, under 
the direction of C. E. Christiani, began 
weekly rehearsals on Wednesday evening. 
A Mozart symphony and Mendelssohn’s 
“Fingal’s Cave” overture have been select- 
ed for practice. 
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Fred Harwood, formerly of the faculty 
of the Combs Broad Street Conservatory, 
Philadelphia, has accepted a position with 
a prominent conservatory in Missouri, 
where he will teach piano and theory, the 
contract calling for a series of recitals dur- 
ing the year. 
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The Maryland College of Music, in Bal- 
timore, Alfons W. Schenuit, director, re- 
opens September 16. The faculty includes 
A. W. Schenuit, pupil of F. Zitherbart, of 
the Leipsic Conservatory; E. Robert, grad- 
uate Brussels Conservatory; W. C. Owst, 
graduate Royal Conservatory, Stuttgart; 
J. Zech, Royal High School of Music, Ber- 
lin; A. Furthmeier, Royal Conservatory, 
Munich, and McLauglin Lecherque. 
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Helga Olsen, the pianist, who taught 
for several years in Minneapolis, and 
was on the staff of the Concordia College 
last year, has been appointed principal oi 
the piano department at St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn., which is the lead ng 
Norwegian college in America. 
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The new choir at Calvary Church, East 
Orange, N. J., began its duties last Sun- 
day. An excellent program was rendered, 
which included Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise,” and Kremar’s “Hymn to the Ma- 
donna,” with Maud Sinclair Gaudrieux and 
Mary Hissem de Moss as soloists. 


* * * 


Elizabeth Tyler Evans of Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed to the position of 
contralto soloist in the choir of the Metro- 
politan Methodist Church. The other mem- 
bers of the quartet are Mrs. Dayelle Tay- 
lor Welch, soprano; P. L. Scantling, tenor, 
and Dana C. Holland, bass and director. 


x * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Sajous having re- 
turned from their vacation spent in the 
Woodbridge Hills in Connecticut during 
the month of August, have come to New 
York City. They will be there two weeks, 
though Mr. Sajous will return Mondays 
and Fridays to continue his large Summer 


classes. 
x * * 


Evan Stephens, of Salt Lake City, is to 
organize, during the Autumn and Winter, a 
special singine class for boys under thir- 
teen years of age and hopes to gather to- 
gether a regiment of at least five hundred 
of them. His idea is to form in the boys 
a taste for good music that willbe of bene- 
fit and enjoyment to them in after life. 


* * * 


Mary M. Howard, who has been assistant 
supervisor of music in the public schools 
of Buffalo, N. Y., for thirteen years, has 
resigned, in order to devote all her time to 
private teaching, and her work as organist 
and director in the First Unitarian Church. 
Miss Howard is one of Buffalo’s gifted 
artists, and has won a name for herself in 
the field of music. 
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Arthur Shepherd; conductor of the Salt 
Lake City Symphony Orchestra, has sent 
East for much new and excellent music, 
among other things, Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, his preludes and Symphonic 
Poem and Overfure to “Coriolanus.”  Re- 
hearsals begin in a few days and will be 
kept up regularly through the season with 
fifty performers. 
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Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, director of 
the choir of the Baltimore Hebrew Con- 
gregation; Miles Farrow, organist, and 
Rev. Jacob Schwanenfeld, cantor, pre- 
pared a special musical program for the 
Jewish New Year services, September 8 
and 9. The anthem, “Into the Tomb of 
Ages Past,” by Gilchrist, was composed 
for Dr. Hopkinson especially for the oc- 
casion, 
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Lester L. Sargent, a violinist of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has composed and published a 
paraphrase of “Nearer, My God, to Thee” 
for violin and piano, the piano arrangement 
of which is also by a Washington man, 
Signor G. N. Carozzi, who ranks high 
among the professional pianists and accom- 
panists of the city. Mr. Sargent has been 
a resident of Washington for about two 
years, and has studied his instrument for 
many years, having been at one time a pupil 
of Johannes Miersch, who left the city 
to become the director of the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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Mrs. William H. Boughton, solo soprano 
of the quartet of the First Congregational 
Church of Buffalo, N. Y., has returned 
from a vacation spent in the East. The 
church choir has resumed its duties at the 
regular services under the direction of Da- 
vid F. Aitken, the organist. | 
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Lieut. W. H. Santelmann, director of the 
Marine Band, with Mrs. Santelmann and 
family, left Washington last week for a 
visit of two weeks at Atlantic City. Mr. 
Santelmann arranged his program * last 
week to include the prelude to Mascagni’s 
“Iris” and a selection from Strauss’ opera 
“Feuersnot,’ numbers which are rarely 
heard in band arrangement. During Mr. 
Santelmann’s obsence the band will be con- 
ducted by the second leader, Walter F. 
Smith. 

* * * 

The musicale given at Musical Hall, New 
Haven, Conn., recently by Signor Nuncio 
Arzillo, Italian baritone, assisted by May 
Bradley, soprano soloist; Merwin, pianist, 
and Miss Ahearn, soloist, was a success, and 
Signor Arzillo and Miss Bradley were ney- 
er heard to better advantage. Both were 
in splendid voice. Every number sung 
was received with great enthusiasm and 
Arzillo and Miss Bradley were. forced to 
respond again and again. 

* * x 


Sadie Thompson Hyatt, the soprano, 
has been engaged for the coming year at 
the Howard Avenue Congregational 
Church of New Britain, Conn. Mrs. Hy- 
att sang in this church for ten years up 
to two years ago, when ill health caused 
her to resign. She will be most heartily 
welcomed by the members of the congre- 
gation, with whom she is a great favorite. 
H. K. Beach, the organist and choir 
director, is just entering upon his 22nd 
year in the same church. 

‘ae 

The successor of Dion Wylie Kennedy, 
late organist of the Methodist Church of 
Montclair, N. J., who is now associate or 
ganist with Arthur Gibson of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church of New York, is Al 
fred Butler, who has lately returned to this 
country after two years’ study abroad. Mr. 
Butler is a young man and has filled some 
important positions on the Pacific Coast 
He is a pupil of Guilmant and Widor. 
While in Europe he scored quite a success 
as a pianist as well as an organist. 

6 is 

The University of California Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by J. Fred Wolle, 
has already given two of the new series 
of six concerts in the Greek Theatre, 
Berkeley. The first program comprised 
Gluck’s “Alceste” overture, Haydn’s Sec 
ond Symphony, Tschaikowsky’s Serenadk 
for strings and Brahms’s “Hungarian 
Dances.” At the second concert Gold 
mark’s “Sakuntala” Overture, Beethoven's 
Fourth Symphony, Elgar’s “Contrasts,” 
and the ballet music and wedding march 
from Rubinstein’s “Feramors” were played 

* * * 


Dr. Latham True, the organ’st and 
choirmaster of State Street Church, Port- 
land, Me., has arranged a program for 
the season which will include portions of 
Haydn’s “Creation,” Handel’s “Messiah,” 
a Bach cantata, Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” 
and Gounod’s “Redemption.” There will 
be in addition several special services de 
dicated to the works of individual com 
posers, including compositions of Her 
man Kotzschmar and George W. Mars 
ton, which will be of local interest, sinc: 
both Mr. Kotzschmar and Mr. Marsto1 
were well-known Portland musician 
The chorus at these services consists 0! 
picked singers from the quartet choirs of 
the city, with Florence Knight-Palmer 
Henrietta Rice, Frederick Kennedy and 
William Thomas as solo quartet. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


Lina Cavalieri, Prima Donna, Says She 
Began Her Career Folding Newspapers. 





Cavalieri, called 


Europe,” 


Paris, Sept. 4.—Lina 
“the beautiful woman in 
who appeared at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York last season and has 
been re-engaged by Director Conried for 


most 


next season, has scored one of her most 
decided triumphs in Massenet’s “Thais.” 

Various accounts of remarkable 
career have been published- here and in 
America, usually beginning with asserting 
that originally she was a flower girl or an 
orange seller in Rome—which has 
denied without revealing her initial steps 
in life. 

A new version, which seems to have her 
sanction, is that about 1900 she worked in 
a newspaper office in Rome at folding the 
printed for 


her by her father, who earned a modest 
living by selling papers. 

As she worked she sang gaily, irre- 
pressibly. One day the proprietor of a 
modest café chantant, the Champaone, went 
to the office with an advertisement or to 
answer one, and was so taken with her 
singing that he offered her an engagement. 
Lina was then sixteen. Her voice was 
not great, but she was so pretty and be- 
witching that the café chantant proprietor 
thought she would prove an attraction, 

She accepted the offer. Her salary was 
only ten cents a night for singing, but she 
had the privilege of going about in the 
audience during the performance collecting 
gratuities—which she divided equally with 
the manager. As she passed among the 


her 


she 


sheets, employment obtained 
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LINA CAVALIERI 


Italian Soprano at the Metropolitan. She Was 
Once a Rival of Otero, the Spanish Dancer 


tables she smiled and listened to com- 
pliments which sometimes were none too 
polite, but she was indifferent to them, 
maintaining her self-respect and the re- 
spect of others. 

Leoncavallo, the noted composer, heard 
her and immediately took a great interest 
in the charming “canzonnettista.” He gave 
her lessons in singing, and under his tui- 
tion her voice improved. 

One evening Marchand, manager of the 
Folies-Bergere, of Paris, who was making 
a tour of Italy, saw her and marvelled at 
her grace. She was the very person he 
wanted to compete with Caroline Otero 
who was at a rival house. Otero sang 
Spanish songs and danced boleros. Lina 
could sing Italian songs and dance taran 
tellas, 

Lina was engaged, took the stage name 
of Cavalieri and proved an astounding 
success in Paris. 

Not satisfied with vaudeville, Cavalieri 
determined to become an opera singer. 
How she achieved her ambition is already 
known. 





CATS HARD ON HARMONY. 


Prevent Chicago Musician’s Practice 
and Destroy Domestic Bliss. 


Cuicaco, Sept. 9.—Because the ten cats, 
which he says his wife persists in keeping, 
disturb him when he is practicing his musi 
cal instruments, and because they fill the 
house with their cries, and because they 
absorb all of the domestic affection which 
is current on the premises, Prof. J. Rosen 
berg has asked the police to come to his 
house and kill them. 

When he was asked why he did not kill 
them his pride and gallantry prevented him 
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from answering further than to assure the 
police that the only safe and sane way in 
which to prevail upon Mrs. Rosenberg to 
dispose of the animals was to send a large 
armed force to the scene. 

He said the cats ran all over the house 
and that Mrs. Rosenberg was so busy ad- 
ministering to their comforts that she did 
not have time to cook his breakfast or to 
make his bed. For which reasons he inti- 
mated his willingness to dispose of the ten 
cats tor one dollar. 

Mrs. Rosenberg 
number of cats. 

“I have only five of my own,” she said. 
“IT am keeping three for a friend who is 
sick, but | am going to send them home 
soon. Besides, my husband makes worse 
noises on his fiddle than any of the cats 
make. They yell in self-defense.” 


IN MEMORY OF MUSICIAN. 


Institute Hall, St. Paul. 


musical director of St. 
last week in Institute 
Fair Grounds. 
a gold panel on which 1s mounted the baton 
last used by Mr. Seibert, which was pre- 
sented him by friends. 

_ An orchestra, composed of Mr. Seibert’s 
former associates, played appropriate selec- 
tions during the unveiling. 

George Seibert was born in Germany in 
1836. He came to St. Paul in 1857 and died 
there forty years later. He was the or 
ganizer and leader of the old Great West- 
ern Band, which was favorably known all 
over the United States. He was also leader 
of Seibert’s orchestra. 


Hall, at the 


disputed him on_ the 





Alexander Heinemann, the German bari- 
tone, well-known to Americans who have 
studied in Berlin, has been decorated by 





me 


the Kaiser with the medal of the Red Alfred Bacheler, the French composer, 
Cross, of the third class. The Duke of has been appointed chef d’orchestre of the 
Anhalt recently presented him with the Paris Opera. He won the Grand Prix de 


gold medal for art and science. Rome in 1&go. 
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the cultivated demands of the public. It is the piano-player, and the only one, which 
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question is the finest player-piano offered to the public. The EMERSON-ANGELUS 
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bination is an excellent one and has met with greatest favor ever since it was in- 
troduced. : 
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Portrait of George Seibert Unveiled in 


St. Paut, Sept. 9—A fine memorial por- 
trait of the late George Seibert, the pioneer 
Paul, was unveiled 
State 
Beneath the portrait hangs 
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